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For the minister 
For the psychiatrist 
. - But especially for the layman 


The 
Secret of Life 
By ROY A. BURKHART 


Self-help books—with or without a religious emphasis—are 
legion today. Many of them are vague, sentimental, unscien- 
tific. Worst of all, they may leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that no real effort on his part is required to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to life. 


Here is a direct, sound, sensible introduction to the spiritual 
life—one which takes into full account the findings of scien- 
tific psychology. It is written by a skilled and experienced 
counsellor, who has brought the best in proved techniques 
and philosophies of both psychology and religion to bear 
upon the program of his remarkable church. 


Self-discovery is the keynote of the book—who we are, 
whence we came and whither we are going. The barriers 
erected by self and by society are clearly shown, and at the 
same time are countered by suggestions for surmounting 
them. Some basic personality faults are sketched in. The 
book concludes with a plan for individual and group research 
and training. 


Free alike from technical jargon and theological phrases, but 
warmly and clearly written, this book will be a welcome guide 
for any seeker of the integrated spiritual life. 

$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 


EDUGAVION LIBRARY 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


DUKE BOOKS 


Drawing-Room Conversion: 

A Sociological Account of the Ox- 
ford Group Movement. 

By ALLAN W. EIstTer $3.50 


The Psychology of Belief 
By Heice LuNDHOLM $3.00 


Minor Mental Maladjustments 
in Normal People, Based on 
Original Autobiographies of 
Personality Maladjustments 

A Casebook for the Use of Stu- 

dents of Mental Hygiene, Psychol- 

ogy, Education, Child Develop- 
ment, Sociology, and the Forma- 
tion of Personality Traits. 

By J. E. WaLLace WALLIN $3.00 


Religion in the Struggle 
For Power 
A Study in the Sociology of Re- 


ligion. 


By J. Mitton YINGER $3.00 
The Bible and Modern Belief 
By Louts WALLIs $2.50 


This book reveals for the first time 
that the Priestly Source in the 
Bible is anti-Ephraimite and weight- 
ed meticulously against the legen- 
dary Ephraimite mother, Rachel; 
that it is pro-Judaic and carefully 
compiled in favor of Leah, the leg- 
endary mother of Judah; and that 
it reaches us through the “bottle- 
neck” of post-exilic scribalism. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station 
Durham, N. C. 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


Evaluates June Issue 


To the Editor: 

. . « The June issue is very interesting 
indeed. There is a balance of material. I 
wonder a bit if Jack Millet’s paper may not 
be too technical in spots. As I see it, we 
should try to communicate the understand- 
ings and insights for mental health without 
giving parents, teachers, or ministers the 
content or techniques of psychiatry (and en- 
couraging them to become amateur psychia- 
trists). 

I wonder a bit about the title on page 22 
which spoke of “the error we call death is 
cancelled”. I thought that only Christian 
Scientists spoke of illness and death as 
“errors.” 

Hiltner’s editorial on recent books is good 
—it would be useful to have such editorial 
interpretations occasionally of books being 
reviewed, to bring out the large significance 
which the reviewer may not reveal, and to 
indicate the ones in which ministers might 
read fruitfully. 

Lawrence K. Frank 
New York City 


Social Workers Need It 


I certainly feel that social work should be 
included in what you call a synthesis of re- 
ligion, psychology, and psychiatry. Social 
work has been concentrating so much in de- 
veloping its own field and in developing its 
own unique skills that in the past to little 
attention has been given to closer working 
relationships with other professions. I think 
we are moving in that direction and I think 
you will find some social workers who will 
take hold of this kind of movement toward 
closer working relationships. Perhaps this is 


(continued on page 6) 
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The most heartening—the most challenging— 


the most highly praised book in years! 


The book that provides scientific evidence of the basis 
of Christianity— 


ON BEING HUMAN 


by ASHLEY MontacGu 


Chairman, Anthropology Dept., Rutgers University 


This provocative book challenges the “jungle” theory of the 
survival of the fittest. It amasses scientific evidence, from biology, 
psychology, and the social sciences, to prove that only through 
cooperation—not strife and hate—has man been able to survive. 


Ministers find it a powerful weapon for answering pessi- 
mism and defeatism. 


“Should become the most influential book of this century.’’—Library 
Journal. 


“‘An explosive book. If enough people were to grasp it, it could change 
the world.””“—Chicago Daily News. ===" Order Your Copy Today! ““"" 


“Extraordinarily challenging. 259-09 Northern Blvd. 


Sounds sharp as a bugle call above , Great Neck, N. Y. 


the di f .““—Philadel- Please send me______ copies of 
BEING HUMAN, by Ashiey 
phia Inquirer. 


Montagu, at $1.95 per copy. 
Check enclosed [] Send C.O.D. 


“An uncommonly challenging in- 
vitation to wake up and live.”— 
N. Y. Times. 
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For Ministers, Parents, Directors of Re- 
ligious Education and Church 
School Teachers 


CHILD STUDY 


a quarterly journal 
$2.25 per year 


Authoritative, current information on 
child development, with special empha- 
sis upon relationship between adult be- 
havior and emotional health in child- 


hood. 


Published by the Cu1Lp Stupy Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICA, known for over 
sixty years in this country and abroad 
for its sound and scientifically tested 
approach to child psychology. 


Of invaluable assistance in 
Pastoral and family counselling 
Teacher-training 
Parent Education 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free copy of pamphlet 
“What Makes Good Habits”, a simple 
handbook for parents, sent with each 
new subscription to CHILD STUDY. 


Please make check for $2.25 payable to Child 
Study Association of America, 132 East 74th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. (Add 25 cents 
for foreign postage.) 


Refer to this advertisement if you wish to 
take advantage of special offer. 
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LETTERS 
(continued from page 4) 


the next step in the growth and development 
of social work asa profession. 

I do want to say a word about my reac- 
tion to Pasrorat Psycnovocy. I definitely feel 
that it fills a very important place in its field 
and that it will fill the double purpose of 
bringing to the ministerial field helpful in- 
formation and at the same time make pos- 
sible a better understanding in having a 
close relationship between these three pro- 
fessions. However, some of the articles pre- 
sented are geared only to the minister who 
has quite advanced training and experience 
in counseling, and for the great majority of 
ministers the technical aspects of some arti- 
cles are beyond them. At least that is the 
reaction I got locally when I showed your 
magazine to several ministers. However, 
some of the articles were certainly very well 
adapted to any ministerial group—no matter 
what level of understanding and counseling 
they have reached. I have the feeling that 
social work may have something to fill the 
gap between the more technical aspects of 
psychiatry and between the minister who has 
never had the opportunity to make an inten- 
sive study of the psychiatric principles. 

BIcKsLER 

Executive Secretary 

Family and Children’s Service 
of Lebanon County 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Suggest Index 


To the Editor: 


Every issue of your new publication has 
been excellent and fills a real need in the 
life and training of the pastor. 

May I suggest two things: 1) At the end 
of the first year of publication and each suc- 
ceeding year, include in the current issue a 
topical index for the year. 2) Make avail- 
able a binder for Pasrorat PsycHotocy. 

Josep A. 
Ontario, California 
To the Editor: 

Your splendid publication is one that will 
be of incalculable value to the clergy. I am 
confident that in most instances PasTorat 
PsycnHoLocy will not be discarded, but will 
occupy a prominent place in the study. It is 
for this reason that I would suggest and re- 
quest that you enhance the value of the pe- 
riodical by preparing and publishing a com- 
prehensive index at least annually—this in- 
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dex to list subjects treated as well as titles 
and authors, 

For us to have such an index, which would 
cover all issues of Pasrorat PsycHo.ocy, 
would be to have a very practical reference 
work in this vital field. Thanks for what 
you have already given us. 

L. LEBER 

Trinity Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, 

Mifflin, Pennsylvania 


An index of articles in the journal will be 
published annually.—Eb. 


Gift for German Pastor 


To the Editor: 

I trust that I may have the privilege of 
subscribing to PAstoraL PsycHoLocy for my 
good friend, Pastor Ernst Scholz of Berlin, 
whose letter appeared in the June issue. I 
am enclosing herewith my check for $3.50 
which I believe covers the cost of a foreign 
subscription. 

Howarp D. McGratH 

Executive Secretary 

Boards of Education and Missions 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


To the Editor: 

I note with interest the request of our 
German reader. Enclosed is a one-year sub- 
scription to help meet that request. 

Each issue of this magazine gets better 
than the last. I recommended it to another 
chaplain friend of mine Saturday. 

Lestige L. McCue 
Chaplain (Captain) U.S.A. 
12th Station Hospital 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone 


We thank Mr. McGrath and Chaplain 
McCue for their thoughtful contribution. 
With their permission we are placing the 
balance left of their contributions into a spe- 
cial fund for similar purposes.—Eb. 


. .. A Major Step 


To the Editor: 


. The publication of Pasrorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY is a major forward step in the de- 
velopment of a more effective Christian min- 
istry in this country. I have been intensely 
interested in your first three numbers. You 
are dealing with issues of cardinal import- 


(continued on page 8) 
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To help people 
help themselves .. . 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 
By SewArD HILTNER 

The pastor’s need for a book on 
methods of counseling is filled in 
this comprehensive, annotated vol- 
ume—conceived, planned, and 
written as a practical working tool. 
“This is an exciting book if you 
are interested in helping people; 
it is a must book if you are to keep 
abreast of the growing field of 
Pastoral Care Literature.”—Rus- 
sell L. Dicks in The Duke Divinity 
School Bulletin. $3 


The Minister's OWN Book... 


THE MINISTRY 


By Seward Hiltner - Oscar T. Olson - 
Raimundo de Ovies - Otis R. Rice, 
et. al. Edited by J. Richard Spann. 

What makes a ministry effective 
and rewarding? Here are 17 vital 
factors—a practical 3-part sympo- 
sium by experienced and outstand- 
ing churchmen. Of particular in- 
terest—to both students and active 
ministers—are the chapters on pre- 
requisites, on leading the congre- 
gation, on counseling, on personal 


life. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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“Repays a studious 
reading by persons 
interested in the 
relation of psychology 


and religion.” 
—Christian Advocate 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 
THE 


Mature 


Mind 


© “Wonderfully lucid and per- 
suasive . . . he writes bril- 
liantly about the maturity con- 
cept of life and the steps by 
which one can reach out to- 
ward maturity of mind and 
spirit."—Pulpit Digest. 

© “H. A. Overstreet is a philos- 
opher and his philosophy is 
backed by the deep insight of 
human psychology.” — Sar 
Francisco Chronicle. 


@“A volume of distinction in 
the field of mature thought.” 
Dr. Daniex A. Chris- 
tian Herald. 


400TH THOUSAND 
(including Book-of-the-Month Club) 


At all bookstores $2.95 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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(continued from page 7) 


ance, and it seems to me that the approach 
is basically sound and broadly helpful. I be- 
lieve that you will find the resources in this 
field to be much larger than are immediately 
apparent. Among all the specialists whose 
work is directly related to pastoral psychol- 
ogy and the large number of ministers who 
are developing increasing experience in this 
field you ought to find a reservoir of mate- 
rial which will increase in its value with 
each year in the history of your journal. 
You have the possibility of providing us with 
some enormously valuable help. . . . 
Francis W. PriTcHARD 
First Presbyterian Church 
Amarillo, Texas 


Likes Menninger Article 


To the Editor: 


. I like Menninger’s article in your 
issue. This is a wonderful venture you are 
undertaking, and despite perplexities which 
you must have, I am sure that the magazine 
will be very fruitful and accomplish a great 
deal in this important field. 

Rosert W. Putscu 
Ridgeview Congregational Church 
White Plains, New York 


“Keep Up High Quality .. .” 


To the Editor: 


I find not only instruction but inspiration 
in your excellently edited journal. I must es- 
pecially compliment you on not having com- 
promised with popular psychology, but keep- 
ing to the exact science. 

How about articles on some of the church 
clinics operating around the country? And 
let us hear from Karen Horney, Erich 
Fromm, and other psychiatrists who discuss 
social and cultural elements in mental and 
emotional disturbances. 

F, FErtic 

West Los Angeles Community 
Methodist Church 

West Los Angeles, California 


To the Editor: 


Having enjoyed a full year’s clinical train- 
ing at the state hospital in Elgin, Illinois, | 
want to commend you on the fine start you 
have made in these early issues of Pasrora 
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PsycHoLocy. Your stature is increased in 
adding Seward Hiltner to your staff. 

Many of us will be observant to see if you 
can sustain the quality of your opening arti- 
cles. 

Don’t, I beg of you, cheapen your new 
venture by making the articles so popular as 
to be offering pablum instead of meat. 

R. D. FREDERICKSON 
The Crosby-Ironton 
Presbyterian Parish 
Crosby, Minnesota 


To the Editor: 

I was deeply disappointed to see that you 
have added the name of Dr. Smiley Blanton 
to those who will serve on the Consultation 
Clinic. Does this mean that you take seri- 
ously the type of book he has been writing 
with that apostle of synthetic cheer—Norman 
Vincent Peale? 

It seems to me that it is impossible to sup- 
port a book like Dave Roberts’ Psychother- 
apy and a Christian View of Man, which 
Seward Hiltner does in the lead editorial 
and then to announce a man of Blanton’s 
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calibre as a member of your consultation 
staff. Roberts’ book looks deeply into the true 
relation of psychotherapy and theology. His 
thesis digs into the roots of human under- 
standing from a Christian perspective, while 
the Peale-Blanton books have no roots but 
only the stale odor of pretty but artificial 
flowers. 

I have been impressed with the maturity 
of your magazine. Is it to become one of the 
“you-can-be-a-success-at-anything” journals 
which now clutter up the newsstands? It can 
be little else if Peale and Blanton become in- 
volved within its pages. 

Don’t give in to the popular names. Keep 
your journal on the intelligent searching 
plane which it has already established. Men 
like Roberts, Millet, and May can teach us 
a great deal. To try to mix them with Peale 
and Blanton is an impossibility. 

If this keeps up, I'll expect to see that 
Dale Carnegie has joined your staff. 

Ben BRADFORD 

First Congregational Church 

Gardner, Massachusetts 
(continued on page 66) 


COMFORT and STRENGTH 


* Leaflets for the sick, prepared by experienced ministers and clinically 
trained chaplains. Issued quarterly in series of six four-page leaflets in con- 
venient size and attractive format, dealing with specific problems, such as, 


fear, anxiety, loneliness and pain. 


When Life Falls In. Look Up. 


- 10 subscriptions or more 


psychologically sound. 


3402 Longfellow Blvd. 


Typical subjects are: Why Me? The Healing Power of Faith. For One Who 
Feels Guilty. I’m A Worrier. Your Big Moment (preparing for surgery). 
Don’t Cry. 

Single subscription 


(Single subscription: 6 leaflets per quarter; 
24 different leaflets year) 


25 subscriptions or more 
50 subscriptions or more @.............. 
75 subscriptions or more @.............. 
100 subscriptions or more @.............. 
200 subscriptions or more @.............. 


Use them regularly with the sick. Well adapted for hospitals. Scripturally and 


“We have long needed material of this kind.”—Russe.u L. Dicks. 
Sample copies on request 


REV. H. P. SCHULTZ, Editor 


$1.00 per year 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIVING BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Wilhelm Stekel, disciple of Freud, is credited with psycho- 
analyzing more than ten thousand individuals. His monumental 
study, The Disorders of the Instincts and Emotions, is made up 
of the following works: 


7.50 
PECULIARITIES OF BEHAVIOR... 7.50 
SADISM AND MASOCHISM 7.50 
INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 7.50 
SEXUAL ABERRATIONS = 7.50 
CONDITIONS OF NERVOUS ANXIETY AND THEIR 
WOMAN AND LOVE—By Bernhard A. Bauer -- - 2 vols. $7.50 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILHELM STEKEL $4.00 
AUTO-EROTISM 
By Wilhelm Stekel ___--_-_-__________ 4.00 
BEYOND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE 
By Sigmund Freud 2.50 
DYNAMICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
By Wolfgang Kohler 2.50 
THE FUTURE OF AN ILLUSION 
By Sigmund Freud 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOANALYSIS © 
2.49 
GESTALT PSYCHG OGY 
By Wolfgang Kohler me 
GROUP PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE EGO 
2.50 
HABITS: THEIR MAKING AND UNMAKING 
3.00 
HANDBOOK OF DREAM ANALYSIS ; 
4.95 


LECTURES ON CONDITIONED REFLEXES 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN CONFLICTS 


THE PLACE OF VALUE IN A WORLD OF FACTS 


LIVERIGHT ° 386 Fourth Ave. ° New York 16 


Publishers of the BLACK & GOLD LIBRARY 
Dept. P 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorials 


Karen Horney 


E ARE happy to present in this 

issue an article from Karen Hor- 
ney’s forthcoming book, Neurosis and 
Human Growth. 

Of the many persons in the fields of 
psychiatry, psychology, and psychoan- 
alysis from whom the pastor may profit- 
ably learn, perhaps no living person has 
as much to teach as Karen Horney. In 
addition, her contribution is made on 
just those points on which we are gen- 
erally weak—detailed psychological dy- 
namics, the profusion of trends and pat- 
terns within each personality. 

Dr. Horney was trained as a physi- 
cian, psychiatrist, and psycholanalyst in 
pre-Hitler Germany. Upon coming to the 
United States nearly twenty years ago, 
she became more clearly convinced that 
some aspects of Freud’s theory and prac- 
tice were wrong—especially in not pay- 
ing enough attention to the influence of 
social and cultural patterns upon the in- 
dividual. Although she was not alone in 


re-examining cultural factors, she was 
the leader in putting these ideas in writ- 
ing, first in The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time (1937), and then in New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis (1939). Later 
books involve a refinement of her theory 
but not a new point of view: Self-Analy- 
sis (1942) and Our Inner Conflicts 
(1945). 

From the time of her first American 
publication, Dr. Horney has been an un- 
intended center both of adulation and 
criticism. The outside observer would 
conclude that, whatever the details of 
the controversy, most of the points 
which impelled Dr. Horney to write 
critically of Freud have in some mea- 
sure now been agreed to by nearly all 
persons in the several professions con- 
cerned: the influence of cultural as well 
as biological factors on personality in 
illness and health, a more realistic psy- 
chology of women, more concern for 
genuine moral factors and values after 
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the pseudo-morals have been cleared 
away, and a more psychological view of 
the human psyche. 

Dr. Horney has made no pretense of 
creating a new psychological or psychi- 
atric system of thought. Despite the 
rather appalling number of “neurotic 


trends” which she has identified, her 
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thought tends to be suggestive rather 
than systematic, except in relation to her 
theory of neurosis. But there are few 
if any current writers who can so clarify 
for us the actual processes by which 
man’s psyche operates. Her writings 
should be known to every pastor.— 

—Sewarp HILTNER 


Psychological Briefs 


N THIS issue we publish the first of 

a series of abstracts or summaries 
of articles currently appearing in tech- 
nical magazines, which we believe to be 
of interest to readers of Pastorat Psy- 
cHOoLocy. The preparation of these is 
under the direction of a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board, Paul E. John- 
son of Boston University School of The- 
ology. It is our hope that these summar- 
ies may appear three or four times each 
year. 

So large is the amount of material 
now appearing on psychology, psychia- 
try, social work, and related fields that 
no one person—least of all a busy pas- 
tor—can hope to keep up with it unless 
he is a special student. And even then 
he must set some limits. Some of this 
material would be of general interest to 


the pastor, but an occasional article will 
be of striking concern to him—right 
down his alley. It is these last which Dr. 
Johnson is attempting to uncover and 
make available in brief summary to us. 

The summarized abstract is an old 
story in the scientific journals, but it 
has not been widely used in religious 
publications. We hope that its use here 
may perform a kind of leg-saving and 
guilt-resolving function: leg-saving be- 
cause the pastor will not have to run to 
the libraries to find the articles of special 
interest, and guilt-resolving because he 
will not have self-recriminations at hav- 
ing missed something of genuine rele- 
vance. 

We will appreciate our readers’ com- 
ments on how the abstracts can be made 
more useful. —Sewarp HILTNER 


Harmony 


E4c# BEING CAN attain to harmony; when he does so, he is in order, and 
he represents the divine thought at least as clearly as a flower or a solar 
system. The vulgar system of progress makes people ashamed of the present and 
scornful of the past; it causes the unwarranted belief that only at the end of 
the ages will living be worth the pains. A dangerous and absurd heresy! Per- 
fecting does not take the place of perfection. Perfection does not become, it is. 
Perfection is inner harmony. Harmony seeks for nothing outside itself. It is 
what it should be; it expresses the good, order, law, and that just as well as 
in the present as two thousand years from now. Harmony expresses a truth, it 
is superior to time and represents the eternal. 
—From The Private Journal of Henri Frederic Amiel. Translated by Van 
Wyck Brooks and Charles Van Wyck Brooks. (The Macmillan Company.) 
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The Search For Glory 


THE NEUROTIC OBSESSED WITH THE DRIVE FOR “GLORY” IS THE 


ANTITHESIS OF THE TRULY RELIGIOUS MAN 


BY KAREN HORNEY 


Dean, American Institute For 
Psychoanalysis 


HATEVER the conditions under 

which a child grows up, he will, 
if not mentally defective, learn to cope 
with others in one way or another, and 
he will probably acquire some skills. 
But there are also forces in him which 
he can not acquire, or even develop by 
learning. You need not and in fact can- 
not teach an acorn to grow into an oak 
tree, but when given a chance, its in- 
trinsic potentialities will develop. Simi- 
larly, the human individual, given a 
chance, tends to develop his particular 
human potentialities. He will develop 
then the unique alive forces of his real 
self: the clarity and depth of his own 
feelings, thoughts, wishes, interests; the 
ability to tap his own resources, the 
strength of his will power; the special 
capacities or gifts he may have; the 
faculty to express himself, and to relate 
himself to others with his spontaneous 
feelings. All this will in time enable him 
to find his set of values and his aims in 
life. In short, he will grow, substantially 
undiverted toward self-realization. And 
that is why I speak now and throughout 
this book of the real self as that central 
inner force, common to all human be- 


This article is a chapter from Dr. Horney’s 
forthcoming book, Neurosis and Human 
Growth, which will be published by W. W. 
Norton & Co. this fall; copyright by the pub- 
lishers and printed by their permission. 


ings and yet unique in each, which is 
the deep source of growth. 

Only the individual himself can de- 
velop his given potentialities. But like 
any other living organism, the human 
individual needs favorable conditions for 
his growth “from acorn into oak tree;” 
he needs an atmosphere of warmth to 
give him both a feeling of inner security 
and the inner freedom enabling him to 
have his own feelings and thoughts and 
to express himself. He needs the good 
will of others, not only to help him in 
his many needs, but to guide and en- 
courage him to become a mature and 
fulfilled individual. He also needs healthy 
friction with the wishes and wills of 
others. If he can thus grow with others, 
in love and friction, he will also grow 
in accordance with his real self. 


UT THROUGH a variety of ad- 

verse influences a child may not be 
permitted to grow according to his in- 
dividual needs and possibilities. Such 
unfavorable conditions are too manifold 
to list here. But when summarized, they 
all boil down to the fact of the people 
in the environment being too wrapped 
up in their own neuroses to be able to 
love the child or even to conceive of 
him as the particular individual he is; 
their attitudes toward him are deter- 
mined by their own neurotic needs and 
responses. In simple words, they may be 
dominating, overprotective, intimidat- 
ing, irritable, overexacting, overindul- 
gent, erratic, partial to other siblings, 
hypocritical, indifferent, etc. It is never 
a matter of just a single factor, but al- 
ways the whole constellation that exerts 
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the untoward influence on a_ child’s 
growth. 

As a result, the child does not develop 
a feeling of belonging, of “we,” but in- 
stead a profound insecurity and vague 
apprehensiveness, which in earlier pub- 
lications I have described as basic anx- 
iety. It is his feeling of being isolated 
and helpless in a world conceived as po- 
tentially hostile. The cramping pressure 
of his basic anxiety prevents the child 
from relating himself to others with the 
spontaneity of his real feelings, and 
forces him to find ways to cope with 
them. He must (unconsciously) deal 
with them in ways which do not arouse 
or increase, but rather allay his basic 
anxiety. The particular attitudes result- 
ing from such unconscious strategical 
necessities are determined both by the 
child’s given temperament and by the 
contingencies of the environment. Brief- 
ly, he may try to cling to the most pow- 
erful person around him; he may try 
to rebel and fight; he may try to shut 
others out of his inner life and withdraw 
emotionally from them. In principle, this 
means that he can move toward, against, 
or away from others. 

In a healthy human relationship the 
moves toward, against, or away from 
others are not mutually exclusive. The 
ability to want and to give affection, or 
to give in; the ability to fight, and the 
ability to keep to oneself—these are 
complementary capacities necessary for 
good human relations. But in the child 
who feels himself on precarious grounds 
because of his basic anxiety, these moves 
become extreme and rigid. Affection, for 
instance, becomes clinging; compliance 
becomes appeasement. Similarly, he is 
driven to rebel or to keep aloof, without 
reference to his real feelings, and re- 
gardless of the inappropriateness of his 
attitude in a particular situation. The 
degree of blindness and rigidity in his 
attitudes is in proportion to the intensity 
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of the basic anxiety lurking within him. 

Since, under these conditions, the 
child is driven not only in one of these 
directions, but in all of them, he de- 
velops fundamentally contradictory at- 
titudes toward others. The three moves 
toward, against, or away from others 
therefore constitute a conflict, his basic 
conflict with others. In time, he tries to 
solve it by making one of these moves 
consistently predominant—tries to make 
his prevailing attitude one of compliance 
or aggressiveness or aloofness. 


HIS FIRST attempt at solving neu- 

rotic conflicts is by no means super- 
ficial. On the contrary, it has a deter- 
mining influence upon the further course 
his neurotic development takes. Nor does 
it exclusively concern attitudes toward 
others; inevitably it entails certain 
changes in the whole personality. Ac- 
cording to his main direction, the child 
also develops certain appropriate needs, 
sensitivities, inhibitions, and the begin- 
nings of moral values. The predominant- 
ly complying child, for instance, tends 
not only to subordinate himself to others 
and lean on them, but also tries to be 
unselfish and good. Similarly, the ag- 
gressive child starts to place value on 
strength and the capacity to endure and 
to fight. 

However, the integrating effect of this 
first solution is not so firm or compre- 
hensive as in the neurotic solutions to be 
discussed later on. In one girl, for in- 
stance, compliant trends had become 
predominant. They showed in a blind 
adoration of certain authoritative fig- 
ures; in tendencies to please and ap- 
pease; in a timidity about expressing 
her own wishes; in sporadic attempts to 
sacrifice. At the age of eight, she placed 
some of her toys on the street for some 
poorer child to find, without telling any- 
body about it. At the age of eleven, she 
tried in her childish way for a kind of 
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mystic surrender in prayer. There were 
fantasies of being punished by teachers 
on whom she had a crush. But, up to 
the age of nineteen, she also could easily 
fall in with plans evolved by others to 
take revenge on some teacher; while 
mostly being like a little lamb, she did 
occasionally take the lead in rebellious 
activities at school. And when disap- 
pointed in the minister of her church, 
she switched from a seeming religious 
devotion to a temporary cynicism. 

The reasons for the looseness of inte- 
gration achieved—of which this illus- 
tration is typical—tie partly in the im- 
maturity of the growing individual and 
partly in the fact that the early solution 
aims chiefly at a unification of relations 
with others. There is, therefore, room, 
and indeed a need, for firmer integra- 
tion. 

The development described so far is 
all but uniform. The particulars of the 
unfavorable environmental conditions 
are different in each case, and so are 
those of the course the development 
takes, and of its outcome. But it always 
impairs the inner strength and coher- 
ence of the individual, and thereby al- 
ways generates certain vital needs for 
remedying the resulting deficiencies. Al- 
though these are closely interwoven, we 
can distinguish the following aspects: 

Despite his early attempts at solving 
his conflicts with others, the individual 
is still divided and needs a firmer and 
more comprehensive integration—as we 
have already seen. 


For many reasons, he had not the 
chance to develop any real self-confi- 
dence; his inner strength has been 
sapped by his having to be on the de- 
fensive; by his being divided; by the 
way in which his early “solution” initi- 
ated a one-sided development, thereby 
making large areas of his personality 
unavailable for constructive uses. Hence, 
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he bitterly needs self-confidence, or a 
substitute for it. 

He does not feel weakened in a vac- 
uum, but feels specifically less substan- 
tial, less well equipped for life than 
others. If he had a sense of belonging, 
his feeling inferior to others would not 
be so serious a handicap. But living in 
a competitive society and feeling at bot- 
tom—as he does—isolated and hostile, 
he can only develop an urgent need to 
lift himself above others. 


VEN MORE basic than these fac- 

tors is his beginning alienation 
from self. Not only is his real self pre- 
vented from a straight growth—in ad- 
dition, his need to evolve artificial, stra- 
tegic ways to cope with others, has 
forced him to override his genuine feel- 
ings, wishes, thoughts. To the extent 
that safety has become paramount, his 
innermost feelings and thoughts have re- 
ceded in importance—in fact, have had 
to be silenced, and have become indis- 
tinct. (It does not matter what he feels, 
if only he is safe). His feelings and 
wishes thus cease to be determining fac- 
tors; he is no longer, so to speak, the 
driver, but is driven. Also ihe division 
in himself not only weakens him in gen- 
eral, but reinforces the alienation by 
adding an element of confusion; he no 
longer knows where he stands, or “who” 
he is. 


This beginning alienation from self 
is more basic because it lends the other 
impairments their injurious intensity. 
We can understand this more clearly if 
we imagine what would happen, if it 
were possible for the other processes to 
occur without this alienation from the 
alive center of oneself. In that case, the 
person would have conflicts, but would 
not be tossed around by them; his self 
confidence (as the very word indicates, 
it requires a self upon which to place 
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confidence) would be impaired, but not 
uprooted; and his relations to others 
would be disturbed without his having 
become inwardly unrelated to them. 
Hence, most of all, the individual alien- 
ated from himself needs—it would be 
absurd to say a substitute for his real 
self, because there is no such thing— 
something that will give him a hold, a 
feeling of identity. This could make him 
meaningful to himself, and, in the face 
of all the weakness in his structure, give 
him a feeling of power and significance. 

Provided his inner conditions do not, 
through fortunate life circumstances, 
change so that he can dispense with the 
needs I have listed, there is only one 
way in which he can seem to fulfill 
them, and seem to fulfill all of them at 
one stroke; through imagination. Grad- 
ually and unconsciously, the imagina- 
tion sets to work and creates in his mind 
an idealized image of himself. In this 
process he endows himself with unlim- 
ited powers and with exalted faculties; 
he becomes a hero, a genius, a supreme 
lover, a saint, a god. 

Self-idealization always entails a gen- 
eral self-glorification and thereby gives 
the individual the much needed feeling 
of significance and of superiority over 
others. But it is by no means a blind 
self-aggrandizement. Each person builds 
up his personal idealized image from the 
materials of his special experiences, his 
earlier fantasies, his particular needs, 
and also his given faculties. If it were 
not for this personal character, he would 
not attain a feeling of identity and 
unity. He idealizes, to begin with, his 
particular “solution” of his basic con- 
flict: compliance becomes goodness, 
love, saintliness; aggressiveness becomes 
strength, leadership, heroism, omnipo- 
tence; aloofness becomes wisdom, self- 
sufficiency, independence. What, accord- 
ing to his particular solution, appear 
as shortcomings or flaws are always 
dimmed out or retouched. 
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E MAY deal with his contradictory 

trends in one of three different 
ways. They may be glorified, too, but 
remain in the background. It may, for 
instance, appear only in the course of 
analysis that an aggressive person, to 
whom love seems unpermissible soft- 
ness, is in his idealized image not only 
a knight in shining armor, but also a 
great lover. 

Secondly, contradictory trends, be- 
sides being glorified, may be so isolated 
in the person’s mind that they no longer 
constitute disturbing conflicts. One pa- 
tient was, in his image, a benefactor of 
mankind, a person who could without 
qualms and prejudice kill his enemies, 
and a wise man who had achieved a 
self-contained serenity. These aspects— 
all of them conscious—were to him not 
only not conflicting, but not even con- 
tradictory. In literature, this way of re- 
moving conflicts by isolating them has 
been presented by R. L. Stevenson in 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Lastly, the contradictory trends may 
be exalted as positive faculties or accom- 
plishments, so that they become com- 
patible aspects of a rich personality. | 
might refer here to an example cited in 
Our Inner Conflicts, in which a gifted 
person turned his compliant trends into 
Christlike virtues, his aggressive trends 
into a unique faculty for political lead- 
ership, and his detachment into the wis- 
dom of a philosopher. Thus the three as- 
pects of his basic conflict were at once 
glorified and reconciled, each with the 
other. He became, in his own mind, a 
sort of modern equivalent to “luomo 
universale” of the Renaissance. 

Eventually, the individual may come 
to identify himself with his idealized, in- 
tegrated image. Then it does not remain 
a visionary image which he secretly 
cherishes; imperceptibly he becomes 
this image: the idealized image becomes 
an idealized self. And this idealized self 
becomes more real to him than his real 
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self, not primarily because it is more 
appealing, but because it answers all his 
stringent needs. This transfer of his 
center of gravity is an entirely inward 
process; there is no immediate conspicu- 
ous change in his life. The change is in 
the core of his being, in his feeling 
about himself. It is a curious and ex- 
clusively human process. It would hard- 
ly occur to a cocker spaniel that he 
“really” is an Irish setter. And the tran- 
sition can occur in a person only be- 
cause his real self has previously become 
indistinct. While the healthy course at 
this phase of development—and at any 
phase—would be a move toward his real 
self, he now starts to abandon it defi- 
nitely for the idealized self. The latter 
begins to represent to him what he 
“really” is or potentially is—what he 
could be and should be. Precisely how 
he feels with regard to it and how aware 
he is of it—both depend on the future 
development. In any case, it becomes 
the perspective from which he looks at 
himself, the measuring rod with which 
he measures himself. 


ELF-IDEALIZATION, in its various 

aspects, is what I suggest calling a 
comprehensive neurotic solution, i.e., a 
solution not only for a particular con- 
flict, but one that implicitly promises to 
satisfy all the inner needs that have 
arisen in an individual at a given time. 
Moreover, it promises not only a rid- 
dance from his painful and unbearable 
feelings (feeling lost, anxious, inferior, 
and divided), but in addition an ulti- 
mately mysterious fulfillment of himself 
and his life. No wonder, then, that 
when he believes he has found such a 
solution, he clings to it for dear life. 
No wonder, that, to use a good psychi- 
atric term, it becomes compulsive. The 
regular occurrence of self-idealization in 
neurosis is the result of the regular oc- 
currence of the compulsive needs bred 
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in a neurosis-prone environment. 

We can look at self-idealization from 
two major vantage-points: it is the logi- 
cal outcome of an early development, 
and it is also the beginning of a new 
one. It is bound to have a far reaching 
influence upon the further development 
because there simply is no more conse- 
quential step to be taken than the aban- 
doning of the real self. But the main 
reason for its revolutionary effect lies 
in another implication of this step. The 
energies driving toward self-realization 
are shifted to the aim of actualizing the 
idealized self. This shift means no more 
and no less than a change in the course 
of the individual’s whole life and de- 
velopment. 

We shall see throughout this book 
the manifold ways in which this shift in 
direction exerts a molding influence up- 
on the whole personality. Its more im- 
mediate effect is to prevent self-idealiza- 
tion from remaining a purely inward 
process, and to force it into the total 
circuit of the individual’s life. The in- 
dividual wants to—or, rather, is driven 
to—express himself. And this now means 
that he wants to express his idealized 
self, to prove it in action. It infiltrates 
his aspirations, his goals, his conduct 
of life, and his relations to others. For 
this reason, self-idealization inevitably 
grows into a more comprehensive drive 
which I suggest calling by a name ap- 
propriate to its nature and its dimen- 
sions—the search for glory. Self-ideali- 
zation remains its nuclear part. The 
other elements in it, all of them always 
present, though in various degrees, of 
strength and awareness in each indi- 
vidual case, are the need for perfection, 
neurotic ambition, and the need for a 
vindictive triumph. 


MONG THE drives toward self- 
actualization the need for perfec- 
tion is the most radical one. It aims at 
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nothing less than at molding the whole 
personality into the idealized self. Like 
Pygmalion—in Bernard Shaw’s version 
—the neurotic aims not only at retouch- 
ing but at remodeling himself into his 
special kind of perfection prescribed by 
the specific features of his idealized 
image. He tries to achieve this goal by 
a complicated system of “shoulds” and 
taboos. Since this process is both crucial 
and complex, we shall leave its discus- 
sion for a separate chapter. 

The most obvious and the most extro- 
vert among the elements of the search 
for glory is neurotic ambition, the drive 
toward external success. While this drive 
toward excelling in actuality is perva- 
sive and tends toward excelling in every- 
thing, it is usually most strongly applied 
to those matters in which excelling is 
most feasible for the given individual 
at a given time. Hence the content of 
ambition may well change several times 
during a lifetime. At school a person 
may feel it an intolerable disgrace not 
to have the very best marks in class. 
Later on, he may be just as compulsive- 
ly driven to have the most dates with 
the most desirable girls. And again, still 
later, he may be obsessed with making 
the most money, or being the most 
- prominent in politics. Such changes eas- 
ily give rise to certain self-deceptions. 
A person who has at one period been 
fanatically determined to be the greatest 
athletic hero or war hero, may, at an- 
other period, become equally bent on 
being the greatest saint. He may believe, 
then, that he has lost his ambition. Or 
he may decide that excelling in athletics 
or in war was not what he really want- 
ed. Thus he may fail to realize that he 
still sails on the boat of ambition, and 
has merely changed the course. Of 
course, one must also analyze in detail 
what made him change his course at 
that particular time. I emphasize these 
changes because they point to the fact 
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that people in the clutches of ambition 
are but little related to the content of 
what they are doing. What counts is the 
excelling itself. If one did not recognize 
this unrelatedness, many changes would 
be incomprehensible. 

For the purposes of this discussion, 
the particular area of activity which the 
specific ambition covets is of little in- 
terest. The characteristics remain the 
same whether it is a question of being 
a leader in the community, being the 
most brilliant conversationalist, having 
the greatest reputation as a musician or 
as an explorer, playing a role in “so- 
ciety,” writing the best book, or being 
the best dressed person. The picture va- 
ries, however, in many ways, according 
to the nature of the success aspired for. 
Roughly, it may belong more in the cate- 
gory of power (direct power, power be- 
hind the throne, influence, manipulat- 
ing), or more in the category of prestige 
(reputation, acclaim, popularity, admir- 
ation, special attention). 


HESE AMBITIOUS drives are, 

comparatively speaking, the most 
realistic of the expansive drives. At least, 
this is true in the sense that the people 
involved put in actual efforts to the end 
of excelling. These drives also seem 
more realistic because, with sufficient 
luck, their possessors may actually ac- 
quire the coveted glamour, honors, in- 
fluence. But on the other hand, when 
they do attain more money, more dis- 
tinction, more power, they also come to 
feel the whole impact of the futility of 
their chase. They do not secure any 
more peace of mind, inner security, or 
joy of living. The inner distress, to rem- 
edy which they started out on the chase 
for the phantom of glory, is still as 
great as ever. Since these are not acci- 
dental results, happening to this or that 
individual, but are inexorably bound to 
occur, one may rightly say that the 
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whole pursuit of success is intrinsically 
unrealistic. 

Since we live in a competitive culture, 
these remarks may sound strange or 
unworldly. It is so deeply ingrained in 
all of us that everybody wants to get 
ahead of the next fellow and be better 
than he is, that we feel these tendencies 
to be natural. But the fact that compul- 
sive drives for success will arise only in 
a competitive culture does not make 
them any less neurotic. Even in a com- 
petitive culture, there are many people 
for whom other values—such as, in par- 
ticular, that of growth as a human be- 
ing—are more important than competi- 
tive excelling over others. 

The last element in the search for 
glory, more destructive than the others, 
is the drive toward a vindictive triumph. 
It may be closely linked with the drive 
for actual achievement and success, but 
if so, its chief aim is to put others to 
shame or defeat them through one’s 
very success, or to attain the power, by 
rising to prominence, to inflict suffer- 
ing upon them—mostly of a humiliating 
kind. On the other hand, the drive for 
excelling may be relegated to fantasy, 
and the need for a vindictive triumph 
then manifests itself mainly in often ir- 
resistible, mostly unconscious impulses 
to frustrate, outwit, or defeat others in 
personal relations. I call this drive vin- 
dictive because the motivating force 
stems from impulses to take revenge for 
humiliations suffered in childhood—im- 
pulses which are reinforced during the 
later neurotic development. These later 
accretions probably are responsible for 
the way in which the need for a vindic- 
tive triumph eventually becomes a regu- 
lar ingredient in the search for glory. 
Both the degree of its strength and the 
person’s awareness of it vary to a re- 
markable extent. Most people are either 
entirely unaware of such a need or cog- 
nizant of it only in fleeting moments. 
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Yet it is sometimes out in the open and 
becomes the barely disguised main- 
spring of life. Among recent historical 
figures, Hitler is a good illustration of 
a person who went through humiliating 
experiences and gave his whole life to 
a fanatic desire to triumph over an ever- 
increasing mass of people. In his case, 
vicious circles, constantly increasing the 
need, are clearly discernible. One of 
these develops from the fact that he 
could think only in categories of tri- 
umph and defeat. Hence, the fear of de- 
feat made further triumphs always nec- 
essary. Moreover, the feeling of gran- 
deur, increasing with every triumph, 
rendered it increasingly intolerable that 
anybody, or even any nation, should not 
recognize his grandeur. 


ANY CASE histories are similar 

on a smaller scale. To mention 
only one example from recent literature, 
there is The Man Who Watched The 
Train Go By, by Georges Simenon. Here 
we have a conscientious clerk, subdued 
in his home life and his office, appar- 
ently never thinking of anything but 
doing his duty. Through the discovery 
of the fraudulent maneuvers of his boss, 
with the resultant bankruptcy of the 
firm, his scale of values crashes. The 
artificial distinction between superior 
beings, to whom everything is allowed, 
and inferior ones like himself, to whom 
only the narrow path of correct behav- 
ior is permitted, crumbles. He, too, he 
realizes, could be “great” and “free.” 
He could have a mistress, even the very 
glamorous mistress his boss had. And 
his pride is by now so inflated that, 
when he actually approaches her and is 
rejected, he strangles her. Sought by the 
police, he is at times afraid, but his 
main incentive is to defeat the police. 
Even in his attempted suicide, this is the 
chief motivating force. . . . 
Much more frequently, the drive to- 
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ward a vindictive triumph is hidden. In- 
deed, because of its destructive nature, 
it is the most hidden element in the 
search for glory. It may be that only a 
rather frantic ambition will be apparent. 
In analysis alone are we able to see that 
the driving power behind it is the need 
to defeat and humiliate others by rising 
above them. The less harmful need for 
superiority can, as it were, absorb the 
more destructive compulsion. This al- 
lows a person to act out his need, and 
yet feel righteous about it. 

It is of course important to recognize 
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the specific features of the individual 
trends involved in the search for glory, 
because it is always the specific constel- 
lation that must be analyzed. But we can 
understand neither the nature nor the 
impact of these trends, unless we see 
them as parts of a coherent entity. Al- 
fred Adler was the first psychoanalyst 
to see it as a comprehensive phenom- 
enon, and to point out its crucial signifi- 
cance in neurosis. 

[The second part of Dr. Horney’s 
article will appear in an early issue. | 


COMING SOON 


Look for these significant articles in coming issues: 


Divergent Trends in Methods of 
Making Adjustment 


DR. CARL R. ROGERS 


Professor of Psychology 
University of Chicago 


Fundamental Relationships Be- 
tween Religion and Medicine 
(for Medical Missionaries) 
DR. EARL A. LOOMIS, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital 


The Element of Hostility in 
Parish Work 
REV. ROBERT W. PUTSCH 


Ridgeview Congregational Church 
White Plains, New York 


The Pastor’s Role With the 
Anxious Child 


DR. STUART M. FINCH 


Department of Child Psychiatry 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Counseling on the College 
ampus 
REV. RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Professor of Pastoral Care 
Duke University Divinity School 


Psychoanalysis and Religion 
DR. ERICH FROMM 
Member of the faculty of the 
William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychiatry 


A Guide to Calling on the Sick 


CHAPLAIN JAMES H. BURNS 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
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Telling the Story 


of Pastoral Care to the Parish 


PEOPLE NEED TO BE ENCOURAGED TO SEEK THE 


MINISTER’S HELP 


BY RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Professor of Pastoral Care, Duke Uni- 
versity Divinity School, Durham, 
North Carolina 


E HAVE long faced the question 

of how to tell the story of the 
minister’s work as a pastor, of how to 
let our people know that we are con- 
cerned about them and not appear to be 
asking the parishioner to come to see us. 
A minister of a church in North Caro- 
lina which in four years has increased 
its membership from 400 to 1000 with 
a budget, including the building budget, 
of $105,000 per year maintains that the 
major role of the sermon is to let people 
know what kind of person the preacher 
is so that they will feel free to come to 
him. 

My own feeling is that the purpose 
of the sermon, properly conceived and 
rooted in the known needs of the wor- 
shipers, is to carry on group instruction 
which draws upon the minister’s own 
knowledge, hope, and eternal optimism. 
If the sermon is to be rooted in the 
known needs of the worshipers the min- 
ister must know what those needs are, 
and such knowledge comes not from 
books, although these may help, but 
more especially from being in close 
touch with the people who, Sunday after 
Sunday, sit before him and for a few 
minutes give him a part of their atten- 
tion; how much a part of their attention 
depends upon the minister’s ability. 
The minister as a pastor works under 


the seal of the confession, and we Prot- 
estants have not made enough of that, 
either as clergy when we talk about our 
work, or in reminding our people of the 
fact. It is becoming apparent that as 
much as a third of the total work time 
of the average minister is spent in min- 
istering to individuals. The careful and 
disciplined minister does not feel he is 
permitted to reveal even to his official 
board what he does with this part of his 
time. Only in the ministry would an offi- 
cial group who are responsible, among 
other things, for the oversight of a high- 
ly trained, carefully selected, and in- 
creasingly adequately paid chief execu- 
tive, be willing to be kept in ignorance 
of what that person does with a third of 
his work time. Yet that is the situation 
in regards to the minister’s work with 
individuals. 

When I served as associate minister 
in a large church with major responsi- 
bility for work with individuals the pas- 
tor and I could never hit upon a plan 
for telling the story of what I was do- 
ing to either the official board or the 
congregation. So far as the great bulk 
of the congregation was concerned I 
read the Scripture each Sunday and 
prayed the pastoral prayer upon alter- 
nate Sundays at the eleven o’clock serv- 
ice. Those I called upon who were sick, 
and bereaved, and those I counseled 
with knew I did more than that, but 
neither they nor I cared to reveal much 
of what actually was accomplished. 

It was the failure to be able to tell 
this story of my work that led increas- 
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ingly to a sense of insecurity and rest- 
lessness on my part in a situation where 
there was very great need for pastoral 
care much of which I could not give be- 
cause our people in general did not 
know that the minister is a resource 
for solving problems. 

A few months ago I gave a series of 
talks in a local North Carolina church. 
The next week a woman who had moved 
to that community a short time previ- 
ously said to the pastor: “I didn’t know 
before that ministers were interested in 
talking to people about their problems. 
I’ve spent a lot of money seeking help 
from various people but it never oc- 
curred to me to go talk to a minister.” 

People need to be encouraged con- 
stantly and in various ways to seek their 
minister’s help: to know that he is avail- 
able, and welcomes and keeps their con- 
fidences. In this connection the sermon 
is not a place to tell the story of a spe- 
cific person who has sought your help, 
although to completely ignore the need 
that has come to you through that per- 
son’s conversation is impossible. 


N JANUARY of this year I spoke to 

several groups of ministers in St. 
Louis. For some months I have been 
passing out an outline to such groups 
entitled Areas of Pastoral Care in an 
effort to indicate the scope and broad 
nature of the pastor’s work with indi- 
viduals. In my discussion I made the 
statement that the minister must seek 
ways in which to get it across to his 
people that he is interested in them and 
is available to them as they face the 
great crises of life. One of the minis- 
ters, the Reverend T. Cecil Swackham- 
mer, pastor of the Webster Hills Meth- 
odist Church, asked permission to pre- 
sent my outline in his monthly news 
sheet that goes to all his congregation. 
He later sent me a copy of his introduc- 
tory comments which preceded the 
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Areas of Pastoral Care outline. These 
comments and the outline itself follow. 
This is one of the best devices I have 
come across to tell the story of pastoral 
care to a local congregation. 


Those who heard the sermon on Janu- 
ary 8, “Webster Hills Church and 1950”, 
will recall that a portion of the sermon 
concerned pastoral care. One function of 
the church and the pastor is to help 
whenever there arises need in the lives 
of our people. Your minister is trained 
through study and experience to help 
people. Your minister has also the shep- 
herd’s heart—to love rather than con- 
demn—to help rather than criticize. Also, 
the true minister is one who keep con- 
fidences. One should never feel embar- 
rassed at talking with the minister about 
his problems, or calling his office or home 
when he needs help. 

Our Protestant people (this includes 
the ministers and people of the parish) 
have neglected this field of mental health 
and counseling until our people are go- 
ing to healing cults of various types, go- 
ing to fortune tellers, becoming ill when 
there is no need for it, or just stumbling 
through life without understanding their 
needs. There is a bright spot in the fact 
that more attention is being paid to this 
field. Many people who go to a doctor 
or a hospital do not need to be there. 
They need the help of their religion and 
church. 

Monday, I went to the Ministers Meet- 
ing where Dr. Russell Dicks, Professor 
at Duke University Divinity School, 
spoke on this subject and presented to 
the ministers the outline, Areas of Pas- 
toral Care. I feel that it is of such value 
that you should have this outline of how 
to use your minister. 

The mornings I like to keep open for 
study. The afternoons are free for ap- 
pointments at the church office or at your 
home. Some evenings are free for this 
also. It is best to call the church office 
for an appointment. At five-thirty each 
week day, Evening Prayers are read in 
the chapel. If you have a problem, or if 
there is a person that you would like 
remembered in the prayers, let your 
minister know. 

I hope you will give careful attention to 
this outline of Dr. Dicks’, and if there 
are questions about this field of the 
church, let me know. 
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AREAS OF PASTORAL CARE 
Prepared by Russell L. Dicks 


|. The Pastor Goes to the People 


. Ministry to the dying. When death is 


apparent, call your minister; he will 


come and be of help. 


. Ministry to the bereaved: 


a. Acute and immediate 
b. see counseling 


. Ministry to the sick. Call your min- 


ister if you are going to the hospital. 


. Special crisis-situations: 


a. marital difficulty 
b. need for financial aid 
c. excessive drinking 


. Ministry to the shut-ins and handi- 


capped. If you cannot get to services 
for a period, let the minister know 
you are a shut-in. 


. Ministry to older people. 
. Ministry of evangelism. Personal 


evangelism is the pastor talking with 
you about your faith. 


. Routine calling upon members where 


no spiritual emotional need is known 
to exist. 


Il. The People Come to the Pastor 


(Counseling). 


. Marital Counseling: 


a. pre-marital 

b. post-marital routine follow-up 
following marriage 

c. crisis in marriage 


. Bereaved. 
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Alcoholics. (In special category be- 
cause so desperately ill and so gen- 
erally misunderstood. ) 


. Emotional Problems :* 


a. The seriously mentally ill 
1. depressions 
2. schizophrenia; 
family seeks help 
b. The less seriously, but miserably 
unhappy 
1. anxiety 
2. compulsive obsessive 
3. sexual problems of various 
kinds (often a member of the 
family seeks advice). 
c. Families of the above, and espe- 
cially of the seriously ill per- 
sonality. 


usually the 


. Youth Counseling: 


a. choice of Christian life, prob- 
lems of faith which arise subse- 
quently 

b. choice of vocation 

c. choice of life mate, courtship, 
and boy-girl problems 


. Family Counseling: 


a. concerning children 
b. concerning older people 
c. concerning in-laws 


. Those needing references, jobs, finan- 


cial assistance, etc. 


*These, of course, should be treated 


under a psychiatrist’s supervision.—Epb. 


The Glory on the Earth 


A 


THING IS either alive or it isn’t; there is nothing that is almost alive. 
There is but the remotest possibility of the origin of life by spontaneous 


generation, and every likelihood that Arrhenius is right when he dares to claim 
that life is a cosmic phenomenon, something that drifts between the spheres, 
like light transiently descends upon those fit to receive it. Life is a phenomenon, 
sui generis, a primal fact in its own right, like energy. Cut flesh or wood how 
you like, hack at them in a baffled fury—you cannot find life itself, you can 
only see what it built out of the lifeless dust. Can you see energy in a cresting 
wave, a shaft of spring sunlight? No, energy is but a name for something 
absolutely primal which we cannot analyze or comprehend but only measure 
in science and depict in art. Life, too, is an ineffable, like thought. It is the 


glory of the earth. 


—Donald Culross Peattie, in 4n Almanac for Moderns.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Adultery 


THE CHURCH CONDEMNS ADULTERY BUT IT ALSO TEACHES 


THAT SEX IS A NORMAL AND NATURAL PART OF LIFE 


BY WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, HOWARD C. 
SCHADE, and LLOYD E. FOSTER. 


Script by ALBERT CREWS 


“Someone You Know” was a weekly 
radio program on the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company during 
the autumn of 1949. This program was 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission in cooperation with the Federal 
Council’s Department of Pastoral Serv- 
ices and the Public Affairs Department 
of ABC. 

Each program consisted of a play on 
a particular problem in human relations 
followed by a panel discussion of the 
subject treated in the play. By permis- 
sion of the sponsors, we present a con- 
densed version of the play with a trans- 
cript of the panel discussion. 


R. RIGGS: (the minister) Adultery 

is an ugly word. Most of us like 
to think of it as something out of the 
Bible labeled “Thou Shalt Not . . .” We 
like to think it doesn’t happen to people 
we know. But it does. It happened to 
people in my congregation. It happened 
to Jim Bradford. Jim Bradford is a nice 
chap. He’s forty-two years old and one 
of the most successful young building 
contractors in Middleton. Since the war, 
he’s made a specialty of small homes. 
Started from scratch and worked his 
way up. Now he has two nice children, 
two cars, and a beautiful home out on 
Lawndale Drive. His wife, Mimi, is one 
of the most active club women in Mid- 
dleton. One night, some time ago, Jim 
was in Chicago, buying furnishings for 
his new homes. He’d spent a very busy 
afternoon in his hotel room going over 


purchases with his decorating adviser, 
Patsy Martin. Finally Jim said. . . 

Jim: Hey,—I’m starved. How’s about 
food? 

Patsy: Is that a dinner invitation, Mr. 
Bradford? 

Jim: Hooked again! I'll never learn 
to keep my big mouth shut. 

Patsy: I warn you. It'll be expensive. 
I could eat a horse. 

Jim: Wonderful! Where would you 
like to go? 

Patsy: I don’t care. Just so I get fed. 
(Fixes make-up.) There. Do I look bet- 
ter? 

Jim: (suddenly serious) You look 
pretty wonderful to me. 

Patsy: You’re the man I’m trying to 
please. Did I get my mouth on straight? 

Jim: Let’s see . . . It’s too perfect. I 
think it needs mussing up a little bit. 
(He kisses her) 

Patsy: (A little out of breath) Jim. 

Jim: I’m sorry. I shouldn’t have done 
that. 

Patsy: On the contrary, you should 
have done it a long time ago. 

Jim: Patsy, I don’t want to go out. | 
want to look at you. Let’s order dinner 
sent up here. Okay? 

Patsy: I'd like that, Jim. 

Jim: Then it’s a deal, partner! 

[While all this is going on in Chicago, 
Mimi Bradford is at home, very much in- 
volved in the details of arranging various 
community functions. Mimi is an ardent club 
woman and church worker whose duties 
seem frequently to interfere with rer role of 
mother and homemaker. 

Mr. Riccs: Then, just last Saturday 
evening the storm broke. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Bradford were in their room, just get- 
ting ready to turn in... 

Jim: Mimi. . . is something wrong? 

Mit: Jim . . . we’ve got to have a 
talk. 

Jim: A talk? (puzzled) Sure. 

Mimi: Jim . . . you’ve got to tell me 
it isn’t true. 

Jim: Tell you what isn’t true? 

Mimi: What old Mrs. Moore told me 
this afternoon. 

Jim: It might help a little if I knew 
what old Mrs. Moore said this afternoon. 

Mimi: Now don’t get smart. She told 
me... Oh, Jim, I just can’t believe it. 

Then, don’t. 

Mit: No. I’ve got to know. She said 
somebody . . . she wouldn’t say who... 
was in Chicago Thursday and they saw 
a... Woman coming out of your room 
in the hotel. Is . . . that true, Jim? 


[Jim decides to “bluster it out” but his 
over-insistent denials do nothing to allay 
Mimi’s suspicions and merely create more 
guilt and disturbance within himself.] 


R. RIGGS: Jim turned and tossed 

in bed, facing the facts in his 
mind. He couldn’t quite understand how 
he had become involved in this business. 
Certainly, he hadn’t done it deliberately. 
But he had done it. He went around for 
three days calling it by all sorts of names 
in his mind. And finally, on the third 
night, long after he’d gone to bed and 
the light was out in their room, he 
faced the hard fact which he had been 
dodging all the time. He had committed 
adultery. He reached up, pulled on the 
bed light and called softly . . . 

Jim: Mimi... Mimi... 

Mit: I’m not asleep, Jim. 

Jim: Mimi . . . I’ve got to talk to 
you... I lied to you the other night. 
I didn’t do it deliberately. But I was 
surprised . . . and . . . confused, I 
guess . . . anyway, I lied to you. And 


I don’t like it. I’ve never done it be- 
. and I can’t do it now. I have 


fore .. 
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been seeing Patsy Martin . . . outside 
of business, I mean. And 1. . . well.... 

Mitr: Oh, Jim! 

Jim: I know. I don’t understand it 
myself. 

Mrmr: Oh, Jim. How could you do 
such a cheap, tawdy thing! How could 
you do it? 

Jim: That’s what I’ve been asking 
myself for the last three days. And that 
. .. that woman. How could she do such 
a thing? Why, she’s nothing buta.... 

Jim: Wait a minute, Mimi. Let’s leave 
Patsy out of this. This was just as much 
my fault as it was hers. And there’s no 
use calling names. 

[Jim is helpless and defensive in the face 
of Mimi’s hysterical recriminations. She ends 


by telling him to get out, and bursts into 
violent sobs.} 


Mr. Ricés: I didn’t, of course, know 
any of this until Mrs. Bradford came in- 
to my study that morning. By this time 
grief and self-pity had solidified into 
hard, bitter anger. She had made up her 
mind, and there was no turning back. 
It was almost with an air of challenge 
that she poured out the story to me. 
Finally, when it was all told, she said... 

Mir: I’ve thought it all over very 
carefully, Mr. Riggs, and there’s only 
one answer I can see. 

Mr. Rices: And what is that, Mrs. 
Bradford? 

Mir: Divorce. I can’t stay here and 
face the shame of a scandal. And I don’t 
want it for the children. 

Mr. Rices: Have you told them yet? 

Mit: No, I haven’t. I just can’t quite 
bring myself to that ordeal yet. 

Mr. Riceés: I understand. Since you’ve 
told me all this, Mrs. Bradford, I as- 
sume there is something I can do to 
help. 

Mimi: Well . . . I don’t quite know 
why I came to you, Mr. Riggs, except 
that I had to talk to someone. Even 
when you have decided what you've got 
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to do, it helps to tell someone else about 
it. I... [ just couldn’t keep it bottled 
up any longer. And I’d die of shame to 
have to talk to anyone else. 

Mr. Rices: I know. And is there 
something I can do? 

Mm: Yes. There is. I want your ad- 
vice about Buster. Ann’s in college and 
she'll be away from it all. I think she'll 
understand. But Buster—I don’t know 
what to do about him. 

Mr. Rice¢s: This will be a great shock 
to him, I’m afraid. 

Mimi: That’s what worries me. He’s 
always just idolized Jim. 

Mr. Rices: That’s the way a boy 
should feel about his father. 

Mir: Mr. Riggs—I don’t think I can 
handle Buster—alone. I don’t know what 
to do with boys. Ann was never a prob- 
lem. But Buster’s so big, and boisterous 
and noisy. He . . . he frightens me some- 
times. 

Mr. Rices: I’m not surprised. There 
are times when a boy needs his father. 

Mir: I know that, Mr. Riggs. And 
what can I do about it? 

Mr. Ricés: Well, that’s one of the dif- 
ficulties with the solution you’ve chosen. 
You'll have the sole responsibility for 
Buster, Mrs. Bradford. Are you ready 
to accept that? 

Mimi: I’m ready to accept it—but I 
know I can’t do a good job of it. 

Mr. Rices: Do you think Jim could? 
Under the circumstances, I mean? 

Mit: I’m sure Jim thinks the world 
of Buster. That wouldn’t change, I 
know. But Mr. Riggs—the scandal. 
What will that do to Buster? 

Mr. Rices: I was wondering about 
that, too, Mrs. Bradford. 

Mrs. Bradford. 

Mir: I don’t think I understand. 

Mr. Rices: I mean that the facts will 
come out only in case of a divorce. 

Mi: I know. Oh, why did he have 
to do it, Mr. Riggs? Why did Jim get 
himself involved? Why? Why? 
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Mr. Riccs: I’ve been wondering that, 
too, Mrs. Bradford. Do you have any 
ideas? 

Mimi: Why ... no. Why should I? 


[Through Mr. Riggs’ skilful counseling, 
Mimi is brought to face the question of her 
own contribution to Jim’s infidelity. She re- 
calls that during the early—and happiest— 
years of their marriage they worked together 
towards common goals, until Jim became 
buried in his work, and Mimi in her com- 
munity activities. She leaves, agreeing to 
think the problem through once more.] 


R. RIGGS: Jim Bradford came to 

see me the next evening. He was 
dead tired. He hesitated at first. He 
started ideas and didn’t finish them. But 
as he talked, the tension eased a little 
and finally the whole story came out in 
a rushing torrent of words. At the end 
he seemed almost to collapse into a list- 
less stupor. Finally, he roused himself, 
and said... 

Jim: Well, there it is, Wesley. I don’t 
like telling you all this, but I must ad- 
mit, it’s a relief to talk to someone. 

Mr. Riccs: Unloading a burden al- 
ways helps, Jim. 

Jim: After what’s happened, I'll not 
embarrass you by showing up at church 
any more. I| can at least spare you that, 
Wes. 

Mr. Ricc¢s: On the contrary, Jim. | 
think you need the church more right 
now than you ever did in your life. 

Jim: But—I thought you’d.... 

Mr. Riccs: Nonsense. Let’s get one 
thing straight at the outset, Jim. What 
you've done can’t be condoned. It was 
wrong. You know it and I know it. 
There may have been reasons why it 
happened, but they don’t excuse the act. 

Jim: I know that, Wesley. That’s why 
I don’t understand. 

Mr. Riccs: Let’s put it this way, Jim. 
We can’t help what is past. But, per- 
haps, if we’re wise enough, we can pre- 
vent some of the damage that act might 
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cause. And we can look for the reasons 
it happened. If we know them—perhaps 
we can keep it from happening again. 
Jim: That makes sense, Wes, but it 
seems like a better break than I deserve. 
Mr. Riccs: Don’t forget, Jim, that 
forgiveness involves something on your 
part, too. How do you feel about Miss 
Martin, for instance? Do you think 
you'll find difficulty in giving her up? 
Jim: I couldn’t face her to save me, 
Wes. I’m so ashamed now, I don’t know 
what to do. I'll never see her again. 
Mr. Riccs: Well, that’s one hurdle 
over, anyway. 
Jim: I don’t even want to think about 
her. 


[At this point Mr. Riggs suggests that it 
might do Jim some good to think of what 
Patsy Martin gave him that his wife did not. 
Jim suggests that he might find these quali- 
ties in Mimi.] 

Later... 

Jim: Mimi, I’ve been over with Mr. 
Riggs for the last two hours. And I’ve 
got to talk to you. 

Mii: Come in, Jim. I want to talk 
to you, too. 

Jim: Thanks, Mimi. I was hoping 
you'd at least let me talk to you. 

Mimt: Jim. Before you start, | want 
to tell you something. Before | talked 
to Mr. Riggs this morning I was deter- 
mined to divorce you. After that—well, 
I didn’t know for sure. But I didn’t 
know what to do. But I know now, Jim. 
I know what we’ve got to do. 

Jim: What’s that, Mimi? 

Mimi: We've got to have Thanksgiv- 
ing for Ann. And we’ve got to keep a 
home for Buster. 

Jim: Darling! Do you really mean 
that? 

Mimi: Yes, Jim, I do. 

Jim: Do you think you can ever for- 
give me? 

Mimi: I honestly don’t know. Some- 
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thing pretty awful has happened in these 
past few days. 

Jim: I guess neither one of us will 
ever get over it—completely. 

Mimi: But we’ve got to try. 

Jim: I know. I'd hate to think of let- 
ting Ann and Buster down. We've got 
to make a go of it for their sakes. 

Mimi: I know, Jim—but that’s not 
enough. We’ve got to make a go of it 
for us, too. Because if we’re not right, 
then just living together won’t make a 
home. 

Jim: Mimi—maybe we haven’t had a 
home for a long time now. Wes told me 
tonight we had to keep working at this 
thing until we found out why it hap- 
pened. And then fix it so it couldn’t ever 
happen again. Do you think we can? 

Mit: I don’t know, Jim. I feel right 
now like I’d been kicked in the stomach 
for a week. 

Jim: Me, too. I guess we’re both too 
tied up to work it out now. 

Mit: But it does have to be worked 
out, Jim. You’ve got to tell me where 
I’ve failed you some place along the 
way ...and... I guess I’ve got to 
tell you some things, too. As soon as 
I’m sure what they are. 

Jim: That’s a promise. And now, 
you'd better try to get some rest. 

Mimi: I think ... maybe... I can 
sleep tonight, Jim. 


Discussion 


NNOUNCER: In behalf of the De- 

partment of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, here is the Rev. 
Lloyd E. Foster to lead a discussion. 
His guests are Dr. William C. Menning- 
er, of The Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka, Kansas, and the Rev. Howard C. 
Schade, minister of the First Reformed 
Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. Here is Dr. 
Foster: 
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Foster: We have been hearing about 
a husband and wife who faced the ques- 
tion as to whether their marriage could 
continue because of adultery. Before this 
rupture occurred between this husband 
and wife, they were drifting apart. What 
were some of the causes? 


ScuapeE: In their early married life, 
these people had their responsibility of 
establishing a home, raising a family 
and consolidating their economic status. 
During that time the marriage partners 
were drawn very closely together. But 
with the passing years, these basic do- 
mestic needs were met, and new mutual 
interests had to be found. Evidently in 
this case, these new interests were not 


developed. 

MENnincER: Can I add to that? I don’t 
minimize the importance of the environ- 
ment. But I think it’s a superficial ex- 
planation to say that was the cause of 
this behavior. From my point of view 
as a psychiatrist, | am interested in what 
the personality has to do with it, what 
is its contribution to what happened. 
We must accept the principle that man 
is primarily an irrational animal. The 
man in the story exemplifies that. He 
didn’t know why he did what he did. 
He is asked several times to explain and 
he can’t. This represents an unconscious 
conflict in which he was trying to meet 
some kind of internal need within him- 
self. Specifically, if we were trying to 
give causes or at least explanations, we 
would have to assume that this might 
potentially be a “neurotic acting out,” 
like many of us do about many different 
situations into which we get under pres- 
sure or tension. We can conceive that 
maybe this man hasn’t a very good ori- 
entation to basic sexuality. | am sure 
that we could assume that many times 
this type of behavior is because of emo- 
tional immaturity. Incidentally, I think 
we all ought to recognize that this is a 
very common type of misbehavior. 
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Foster: If this husband and wife are 
to continue to live together, the wife 
must forgive the husband. What does 
such forgiveness mean? 

ScHADE: Forgiveness must be mutual 
to be effective. To be real, it must be 
recognized as a primary need for re- 
establishing marital harmony. Forgive- 
ness must be given and it must be re- 
ceived. It must be understood that both 
parties need to forgive and to be for- 
given, because both persons contributed 
to the rise of this particular situation. 

MENNINGER: Can I interfere again? 
It is interesting to me that we talk about 
forgiveness. I suspect that maybe this 
factor may have come in because we are 
on a religious program. A group of psy- 
chiatrists considering this matter proba- 
bly wouldn’t think of forgiveness except 
as a minor aspect in improving a total 
set of interpersonal relationships. If we 
think of the individual as being emo- 
tionally immature, this really is a way 
of saying that there are many parts of 
you and parts of me which are emo- 
tionally immature, and therefore we 
have to forgive much more than this one 
act. 

Scuape: Of course you are right. | 
don’t assume that there is only one 
cause for this man’s actions. 

Foster: We all recognize that psy- 
chiatry is doing a great deal to help in 
situations of this kind. But the pastor 
as a counselor may go a step further 
than the physician or the psychiatrist. 
For example, either the wife or the hus- 
band may have been unfaithful, and the 
unfaithful one may have a sense of guilt 
and of wrong-doing. The pastor, through 
wise guidance and counseling, may sug- 
gest that such a person seek and find 
God’s forgiveness. In no instance does 
the pastor as a religious counselor com- 
mand this, But he may invite it, and di- 
vine forgiveness should always follow 
the exploration of the problem on the 
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human level. When this occurs, when 
the one who has a sense of guilt finds 
God’s forgiveness, the guilt is removed, 
and on the other hand the innocent 
member has a new confidence for the 
future. The religious approach, there- 
fore, can give marriage a new founda- 
tion of moral soundness and of mutual 
trust. 


ENNINGER: I think most psychia- 

trists would agree with that point 
—that if the man does have enough re- 
ligious faith, this is a very worthwhile 
attempt to try to straighten out this kind 
of a marital jam. I think we should 
recognize, however, that there are many, 
many people who do not have sufficient 
religious faith. In discussing this kind 
of subject it seems to me we have to 
hope that those people will learn to look 
on their own acts—that is, the type of 
thing they are doing—as either an ex- 
pression of their own emotional imma- 
turity or, as is often true, as a sign of 
rather serious maladjustment. They are 
not getting something out of life that 
they are trying frantically and irra- 
tionally to get. 

Foster: We have been observing hu- 
man failure in the case of the husband 
who committed adultery. What is the 
attitude of the Christian church toward 
adultery ? 


ScuavE: The Christian church never 
condones marital infidelity in any case. 
In its condemnation, however, the church 
condemns the sin but not the sinner. 
For the sin contributes to the spiritual 
disintegration of the individual and 
eventually of society itself. 


We note that Jesus, in dealing with 
the woman taken in adultery, saw that 
particular act in relation to the whole 
life of that person. We find that he sends 
her out into life with the words “I do 
not conderhn thee. Go and sin no more.” 


The church is not concerned with a per- 
son’s past so much as with a person’s 
future. The Christian church desires a 
person to have a satisfactory relation- 
ship with his fellow man, but with God, 
too. 

MENNINGER: Can I interject some- 
thing there? Yes, that’s important. I 
want to pick out two points that Mr. 
Schade mentioned. First, in the matter 
of condemnation. From our point of 
view in trying to study human person- 
ality, the psychiatrist can rarely be con- 
demnatory about his patient’s behavior. 
In a sense he is non-censorious, and he 
is non-moral, because he is trying to 
understand the individual. He is think- 
ing about the future; but in contrast to 
what Mr. Schade says, he believes he is 
able to understand the hope for the fu- 
ture only in the light of the past. We 
must understand the background of this 
personality if we are going to under- 
stand this kind of behavior. You can’t 
pick one act out as an isolated, separate 
little incident that this fellow happened 
to think up, and assume that it has noth- 
ing to do with many other factors in his 
life and his relations with his wife. 

Foster: We have been studying to- 
gether and pointing out that adultery is 
a sin which the church condemns; but 
it should also be made clear that the 
church has a positive and constructive 
attitude toward sex. That is, the sex in- 
stinct is a deeply implanted impulse; its 
hunger is as natural and normal as one’s 
hunger for food or one’s thirst for wa- 
ter. The Christian church teaches that 
sex should be a bond of understanding 
between a husband and wife. It recog- 
nizes that sex in marriage is a crea- 
tive force. And it is very important 
that this positive attitude and emphasis 
be stressed. The church condemns adult- 
ery, yes, but it also teaches that sex is 
a normal and natural part of one’s life 
and nature. 
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Action In Counseling 


ACTION IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR COUNSELING 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of PastoralT heology, 
Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago 


MUST be no later than Chapter 2, 
Verse 1, of J Counseling where it is 
written: “Action is no substitute for 
clarification.” The early appearance of 
this principle in our learning does. not, 
however, make it easy to follow. 

Even the scantiest kind of observation 
suggests to us that most counseling situ- 
ations which begin with a wrestle over 
an action decision do not get far if they 
remain only at that level, and fail to 
explore the feelings which lie beneath 
each possible action. 

A teen-ager is torn between going to 
Northwestern or Northeastern. We sug- 
gest that he tell us how he feels about 
them. When it appears that one is in 
his home town and another at some dis- 
tance, and the conflict is about his rela- 
tionship to his parents and getting emo- 
tionally away from home, we may be 
able to help him clarify. If we can, the 
chances are that the decision for east or 
west will be made without much diffi- 
culty. 

This does not mean that action deci- 
sions are automatic once the emotional 
underbrush has been hacked up. There 
remain the stubborn questions of value. 
But once some understanding and clari- 
fication have been achieved concerning 
the inner, and hence partly concealed, 
issues decisions on actions become pos- 
sible if not easy. 

Nor does it mean that anyone who 
begins to talk with us about an action 
decision can be induced to talk about 


what lies behind it instead, or that we 
should always get him to do so. The 
underlying feelings may be dynamite 
from his point of view, and he is liter- 
ally unable to talk about them. In any 
event, we do not urge. Sometimes our 
dealings with parishioners need to be 
watchful waiting—we may see that they 
have a problem they can begin to solve 
only if they can discuss it in terms of 
causes and not solely of symptoms, but 
we may have to wait a long time before 
hope or desperation gives them the cour- 
age to do so. In such cases the waiting 
is not fraught with impatience on our 
part if we know what we are doing. 

The siren of the action piece seems to 
be the counseling experience (we have 
all had one like this) in which we find 
ourselves forgetting our principles, get- 
ting on the action bandwagon, and ap- 
pearing to get positive results. We may 
then be lured into bad practice and bad 
theory because of insufficient analysis 
of what happened when we seemed to 
get good results. 


UCH a case is that of Joseph Benton 
and his pastor, Arnold Stone. Mr. 
Benton is in his thirties, works in a firm 
owned by his family, and bears the nick- 
name “Zip” from his drive and enthusi- 
asm. He was in the middle of profes- 
sional training when drafted into the 
Army. After several years’ service, he 
entered the family business instead of 
completing his professional education. 
He married while in the Army and 
now has three children. His wife has 
not been very well since the birth of her 
third child, and worries about raising 
her children in Bigtown. The Benton’s 
are all active church members. 
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Mr. Benton had once invited Mr. 
Stone, his pastor, to attend a sporting 


event; but this had had to be cancelled 
because of other duties which arose for 
them both. When Mr. Stone was invited 


again, he made a special point of ac- 


cepting and of protecting the time. Mr. 


Stone drove Mr. Benton to the stadium. 
Here is the way Stone describes what 
then happened. “In a few moments I 
noticed a change in his disposition. He 
suddenly left off his conversation. His 
face grew pale and white. He was guard- 
ing the fact that he was breathing with 
difficulty. As the game started, the noise 
of his breathing grew worse. I sensed 
him to be in great suffering. I turned to 
him inquiringly.” 

Benton: I’m afraid I'll have to leave. 
I feel sick. 

Stone: That’s too bad! Sure thing, 
let’s get out into the open air immedi- 
ately. 

Benton was shaky, and Stone gave him 
a hand getting out of the stadium and 
into the car. 


Stone: You should be much better 
soon. What do you think troubles you? 

Benton: I should have known better 
than to try to come today. I guess I’m 
not quite up to par. And anyway, I just 
can’t take excitement since the war. I 
thought I should try to control myself. 
I failed. I really am sorry to have ruined 
your afternoon. Won’t you go back in 
and let me go on home? I can make it 
all right. I’m much better now. 


Stone: No indeed! I have a little 
confession to make, too. I was feeling 
the effects of the tobacco smoke, and the 
screaming didn’t help me either. I am 
glad we are leaving. How are you feel- 
ing now? Better? 

Benton: Yes. (with new strength in 
voice) Vill be O.K. now. I'd like to 
talk to you, but I don’t guess this is the 
time for it in all this traffic. But I’ve got 
to do something soon or crack up. It is 
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pretty bad. This attack of nerves, I 
mean. 

Stone: Do you really think it is as 
bad as that? 

At first Stone performed the neces- 
sary job of getting Benton out of the 
stadium and on the way home. His 
repeated suggestions to Benton that he 
is better are understandable. But this 
last remark is of a different order. To 
suggest that he may not be so bad as 
he thinks is one thing while an acute 
attack is on. To doubt whether his whole 
situation is as bad as he believes is 
something else. 

BenTON: I am sure of it. Why, do you 
know that I have hid my condition for 
some years? My wife is the only one 
who knows what I endure. Take this, 
for example. I haven’t been in to the 
heart of the city for a year. I’m afraid 
of the traffic, of crowds, of noise. I even 
drive down a less traveled street rather 
than the through routes. And it isn’t all 
just nerves. I’ve probably got a bad 
heart or something else seriously wrong. 
I hate to think what it may be. 


HATEVER else Benton has shown 
up to this point, it is at least that 
he is the victim of acute anxiety. But 
this anxiety has just shown itself in a 
fairly open attack, which makes it all 
the more unlikely that he is full of soma- 
tic ills as he says. We know that the first 
thought of a person feeling anxiety of 
this kind is to try to peg it, find a “good 
reason” for his feelings, and that this 
is often in the form of suspected somatic 
conditions. Suppose Benton did have a 
bad heart. Then when anxiety arose, he 
could say: “My feeling bad is mainly 
my heart.” This means that he does not 
feel responsible for his heart but does 
so feel about the anxiety. Meanwhile, 
the anxiety would go on; and nothing 
would be gained. 
Stone: What does your doctor say is 
the matter? 
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Here is the first obvious turning to ac- 
tion. A good counselor might have said: 
“The whole thing seems pretty bad to 
you?” Instead, Stone begins on action. 

BenTON: (laughing nervously) That’s 
another of my fears. I’ve not seen a doc- 
tor since I got out of the service. If I 
went to see one, he’d probably hospital- 
ize me or make me go away for a long 
rest. You see, my family needs me here 
and we couldn’t get by without my in- 
come. I’ve just got to stick it out some 
way for a while longer. Do you see my 
point? 

Stone: Yes, I do. You certainly are 
right in thinking of your family. But 
will this really solve your problems? We 
agree that they need you very much. 
Perhaps a check-up would reveal that 
you have nothing seriously wrong, that 
treatment without a rest or lay-off from 
work will be all that is necessary. A 
check-up would show just what your 
trouble is and you would be wise to see 
a doctor in the morning; don’t you 
think? 

Benton: But what if he does find that 
I have an ulcer or a heart condition or 
something like my wife seems to think 
I might have? What could I do about 
it? Don’t think I wouldn’t like to leave 
Bigtown. It’s no good for me. But I can’t 
leave my job. I am not financially able. 

Stone: Perhaps you are anxious 
about the seriousness of your illness 
without reason to be. Nervousness is 
often caused by emotional states or some 
functional disturbance rather than for 
the causes you have mentioned. 

Benton: Yeah, I know that is right. 
I have heard that one out of every two 
prescriptions filled in Bigtown is for 
nerves. But another factor is that | am 
losing weight. Doesn’t that indicate 
there is something wrong with me phys- 
ically ? 

Stone: Of course it might be caused 
from something organically wrong, but 


September 


in your case it is unlikely. You have 
told me tonight that you are distressed 
financially, that you have emotional 
stress in crowds and other dislikes of 
your town; and since your work in- 
volves lots of driving in traffic, you are 
saying your job is not too desirable in 
your estimation. These anxieties would 
cause you to lose weight. 


Your upset nerves cause poor appetite 
and bad digestion and numerous other 
troubles that will reflect in a loss of 
weight. For instance, you may be suf- 
fering from an anemic condition or low 
blood pressure that is causing you grief. 
This or other simple troubles can be 
quickly corrected by medication. A trip 
to your doctor would likely make a new 
man of you. 


ENTON: Say, that really makes me 

feel relieved. I guess I have been 
a little childish about all this. I had just 
built it up in my mind that I would 
have to have at least an operation or 
worse. After what you have said, it 
makes it easier. I'll make an appoint- 
ment for a check-up in the morning. I'll 
surprise my wife and not tell her about 
it until afterwards. (Pause) But I just 
thought of something else . . . do you 
think I might have to take any shots? 
I used to faint away when they gave us 
shots in the Army. 

Stone: I know many people who 
dread a needle. I am glad to tell you 
that likely you would not be subjected 
to shots, for most medicine can be given 
by mouth with fine results if shots 
bother you. I really am glad you have 
decided to see a doctor. He will have 
more time with you than our Army doc- 
tors had. Besides, he will know you have 
come to him because you wanted to, 
and will have no reason to doubt your 
purpose. You remember all the “gold 
bricks” we had in the Army? 


Benton: I surely do. Well, I guess 
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we've been parked here long enough. 
Come on in. 

STone: Thanks, but I need to be get- 
ting home. Glad you are over your up- 
set. Don’t forget that promise for to- 
morrow. 

Stone reports that Benton kept his 
promise and saw a physician. The doc- 
tor found him anemic, and with some 
other minor bit of difficulty. Ten days 
later, he had been taking the doctor’s 
prescriptions of tonic and vitamins and 
had gained six pounds. Stone writes: 
“He appears to have a firm grip on his 
hopes of gaining his health back with- 
out having to lose face at the office, and 
at the same time discharge his family 
obligation as a breadwinner. I saw a 
marked change in Zip in these few 
days.” 

Stone made no attempt to analyze or 
evaluate the contact, other than to indi- 
cate that it took place under trying con- 
ditions since he was driving the car in 
heavy traffic during most of it. The ab- 
sence of analysis can be attributed in 
part to the fact that he planned to turn 
it in to me, and no doubt suspected that 
I would raise questions about the action. 
But in his mind he had got results. For 
Benton began to get better as soon as 
he saw the doctor. 


We may look first at what has actu- 
ally happened to Benton. As a result of 
this contact, he has seen a doctor, dis- 
covered he has no dread disease, and 
taken some pills. He may well have 
needed the tonic and vitamins; but in 
any event, taking them gives him the 
feeling that he is building up his health. 
He has no grounds now for fearing that 
he has an ulcer or heart disease. For the 
moment, he feels much better, and this 
is reflected in the six pounds weight in- 
crease. 

But nothing has been done about his 
anxiety, except a certain diversion of it. 
The one solid thing we can see is that 
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he did visit the doctor; and even if this 
was almost on order from Stone, still he 
did it himself. There has been, so to 
speak, a temporary arrest of the vicious 
anxiety circle: feel bad, fear illnesses, 
acute attack, feel worse, and so on. 

If, therefore, Stone’s activity had been 
directed toward getting a break within 
the circle so that Benton could then be- 
gin to look at his anxiety, we might con- 
sider his methods a bit rough but un- 
derstandable. But this is not what Stone 
has tried to do. Instead, his getting Ben- 
ton to the doctor has been a substitute 
for counseling. Now that Benton has 
made one move in going to the doctor, 
he might be in better mood for counsel- 
ing. But Stone does not have this in 
mind. 


Yet Benton’s anxiety keeps on churn- 
ing; and once the novelty of the pills 
has worn off, he will undoubtedly begin 
to feel bad again. This time he can not 
easily blame it on a possible heart or 
ulcer. He may feel worse than ever. 
For when the acute attack had broken 
down his defenses and he talked with 
Stone, all Stone did was to urge him to 
visit a doctor. He has done that, got his 
health a little better, but he really feels 
worse than before. 


TONE might have reasoned this way. 
“I can see that what he gets from a 
doctor may be good and necessary, but 
still only a palliative in relation to the 
basic condition. But I don’t believe I 
have either time or experience enough 
to get far into this. I'd better go easy.” 
This would be understandable. But he 
did not go easy. He went all out for 
what a physician could do. Letting Ben- 
ton say as much as he felt able to about 
the anxiety itself would have hurt noth- 
ing, whether he felt he could go on with 
it or not. 
Thus, the evil is not necessarily dis- 
cussing action if we know we have de- 
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serted counseling itself when we do so. 
It is in resorting to action discussion as 
a substitute for clarification; and then, 
by a superficial evaluation of results, 
fixing ourselves in a practice which, 
whatever its bright immediacies, will do 
harm to our people and our own coun- 
seling in the long run. 

Another brief illustration may help. 
Peter Bosse is an active member of a 
church young people’s group. Peter’s 
mother, who believes that the more 
church services one attends the better he 
is, is constantly urging Peter to attend 
more functions. Peter rebels, although 
_ he does attend a good many. On the 
evening of the annual church meeting, 
Mrs. Bosse approached the young min- 
ister. 

Pastor: Good evening, Mrs. Bosse. 
Fine to see you out tonight. 

Mrs. Bosse: Good evening. You know, 
I want to talk to you about Peter. Last 
Wednesday night James invited him to 
a party when he knew we were having 
a mid-week Lenten service that evening. 
Peter went, especially because he knew 
a certain girl was going to be there. 
And I don’t think that’s right! 

Pastor: I know how you feel, Mrs. 
Bosse. You believe he should have been 
at the service that night, especially when 
the young people were sponsoring it. 

Mrs. Bosse: Yes, I do. But I didn’t 
dare say much to Peter because I saw 
you weren’t there. 

Pastor: Yes, I’m sorry. I was on va- 
cation for four days, and didn’t get here. 

Mrs. Bosse: (Apparently relieved) 
Oh, yes, I knew you would attend un- 
less something came up. But what I’m 
worried about is that Peter is coming 
for the supper tonight and not staying 
for the meeting. James has purposely 
planned another party tonight and Peter 
is going. I don’t like it at all. 

Pastor: Of course not. Do you want 
me to talk to Peter? 

Mrs. Bosse: Yes, that would be fine. 
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I think you could make him see it’s | 
wrong, but don’t tell him I talked with | 


you. 
Pastor: No, Mrs. Bosse, I won’t. He’s 
old enough to think these things out. 


Mrs. Bosse: Then you'll speak to him | 


for me? That’s fine. 


Pastor: You bet. Ill see what we can 
do. 


The pastor wrote of this: “I think the 
passive method was best here. I tried to 
play ball with both her and her son 
without being a hypocrite.” 

This situation also is so handled that 
it gets over the immediate unpleasant- 
nesses. The pastor reports that he talked 
with Peter, without reprimand, and the 
conversation wandered to Peter’s future 
occupation. But even if immediate un- 
pleasantness has been cleared up, and 


the pastor’s relationship with Peter not | 
ruined, he has connived with Mrs. Bosse | 
at precisely the wrong points. Why could | 


he not have said to Mrs. Bosse: “I take 
it you’ve talked with Peter about this 
and he doesn’t agree?” After she has 
castigated Peter again, why not: “If | 
understand you correctly, you’re not 
only worried about Peter’s not coming 
to the meeting, but also about him in 
general and his feeling toward you?” 
This might be too direct. But his un- 
willingness to try to define the situation 
puts him in a hypocritical position, and 
permits Mrs. Bosse to work him. His 
getting out of the immediate situation 
by offering to talk with Peter is making 
action a substitute for clarification. 

If we analyze honestly those situations 
in which resort to action or action dis- 
cussion seems to have got results, we 
find invariably that they have something 
in common with the Benton or the Bosse 
relationships, unless the action discus- 
sion has followed a clarification of emo- 
tional issues. The moral of the story is, 
then: If you think action has got re- 
sults, analyze it more deeply. 


| 
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Euthanasia: “Unethical, Immoral” 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF PHYSICIANS IS NOT SUCH AS TO WARRANT 


BESTOWING UPON THEM THE RIGHT OF LIFE AND DEATH 


BY JOHN F, CONLIN 


Director of Medical Information and 
Education, Massachusetts Medical 
Society 


When we published Dr. Joseph Fletch- 
er’s article on euthanasia in April, we 
promised our readers an article in an 
early issue by an authoritative person 
exploring an opposite point of view. We 
are grateful to Dr. Conlin for sharing 
his views with us. Dr. Fletcher’s article 
evoked a good deal of discussion which 
we published in the last issue of our 
Readers’ Forum. We will be glad to have 
our readers’ reaction to Dr. Conlin’s 
article. 


HE TERM euthanasia has under- 

gone a series of changes in mean- 
ing. In Greek literature it referred to 
the state of being happy or opportune 
in the time of one’s death. The Encyclo- 
pedia Americana informs us that this 
thought finds application in the death 
of a man for his country. The Latin his- 
torian translated the term as “felix op- 
portunitate mortis.” 

More recently the term has come to 
signify voluntary or imposed death as 
a relief from painful or so-called ter- 
minal illness. If the process is voluntary 
and life is self-terminated, this is sui- 
cide. If death is caused by another per- 
son, it is murder. 

The Americana on this point states: 


The term euthanasia has recently been 
employed by some scientific men in ad- 
vocating the reasonableness of relieving 
the sufferings of those afflicted with in- 
curable diseases by administering to them 
anaesthetics or narcotics in sufficient 
doses to prove fatal. But religion, law, 


and medical ethics alike condemn all 
forms of self-destruction. 


The ethical aspect of euthanasia as it 
pertains to the practicing physician does 
not lend itself to simple exposition. It 
is considerably more than a matter of 
simple expediency. It is founded upon 
much more solid ground than the con- 
cept of “the greatest good for the great- 
est number.” 

Our legal brethren tell us that by any 
existing statute in this country and by 
any legal definition euthanasia is mur- 
der and usually in the first degree. Kill- 
ing in the heat of passion and with pro- 
vocation is termed manslaughter. Justi- 
fiable homicide includes accident, self- 
defense, and the advancement of public 
justice. 

Murder at common law is the volun- 
tary taking of human life with malice 
aforethought, either expressed or implied. 
Malice here does not imply ill will. Any 
intentional killing of a human being 
without legal justification is stated to be 
malicious. 

Such is the law under which the art 
and science of medicine is practiced. To 
change this situation is to set man-made 
law above divine law and to abrogate 
the inalienable right to life guaranteed 
to Americans in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. Proponents of euthanasia 
will find no support in textbooks of law 
or in reported decisions. There can no 
more be admitted mercy killing than 
mercy theft, mercy arson, or mercy em- 
bezzlement. 

Under no circumstances, can the 
chronically ill or suffering patient be re- 
garded as an unjust aggressor as would 
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be a criminal or an enemy in a just war. 

There are few distinctions more clear- 
ly and sharply drawn in the common 
law than the differences existing be- 
tween man and the animal. 

For centuries the followers of Aescu- 
lapius have subscribed to the Hippo- 
cratic Oath. In the ancient Hippocratic 
Collection we find clearly stated: 

The regime I adopt shall be for the 
benefit of my patients according to my 
ability and judgment and not for their 
hurt or for any wrong. 

I will give no deadly drug to any 
though it be asked of me, nor will I 
counsel such... 

It has been stated that these strictures 
are in opposition to the Oath’s require- 
ment to relieve pain. This conflict is 
more imaginary than real and will be 
discussed in some detail. 


HE MORALITY of the good phy- 
sician is solidly founded on ac- 
countability to a personal God and Cre- 
ator. Under this relationship life is given 
to us not to dispose of as we will but 
under a trusteeship or stewardship. Our 
life on earth is merely a probation pe- 
riod for eternity. Ethics arising from 
such a firm and fixed relationship can- 
not be viewed as shifting or varying 
chameleon-like as circumstances change. 
Man is a creature. He belongs to God. 
God’s laws have been clearly set forth. 
Man has a right to use his life but does 
not possess the right of absolute dis- 
posal. The rights of God over life can- 
not be waived by patient, relative, phy- 
sician, or state. Unless these and certain 
other basic facts are admitted, it is use- 
less to engage in discussion. 

Should we by devious device of rea- 
soning grant the individual the right to 
forfeit his life or to have his life taken 
from him for reasons of “mercy” the 
moral anarchy and chaos of Buchen- 
wald and Dachau lies ahead. Once such 
privilege is granted what is to prevent 
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extension for eugenic, economic, politi- 
cal or other reasons speciously presented 
as “for the public good?” 

Once a policy of expediency is adopt- 
ed, anything can be argued as a good 
which serves the purpose of the agent, 
whether individual or state. Under this 
new morality lying, cheating, and steal- 
ing can be viewed as legitimate means 
of promoting personal or general wel- 
fare. 


It is impossible to derive a sound 
basis for medical ethics without a some- 
what detailed discussion of a moral base. 
Relatively few physicians are agnostics 
or atheists. The marvelous economy of 
the human body demands a Divine Plan. 

Moralists hold the correct solution of 
a moral problem involves consideration 
of purpose of the act itself, and of sur- 
rounding circumstances. For an action 
to be good all of these elements must be 
morally correct. 

This reasoning applied to euthanasia 
would hold the purpose or the end of 
relieving pain to be good. But a positive 
act of suicide or murder to attain that 
end cannot be good. A good end does 
not permit exercise of a bad means of 
attainment. To give money to relieve the 
distress of the poor is a laudable objec- 
tive. To murder or steal in order to ob- 
tain funds for such a purpose is evil 
and is not justifiable. 

Much is made of the proper wording 
and meaning of the commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Some would hold that 
this 13th verse of the 20th chapter of 
Exodus should more properly read: 
“Thou shalt do no murder” in the sense 
of “unlawful” killing. In the Hebrew 
and the Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment the terms “kill” and “murder” are 
used interchangeably. 

In applying scientific method to this 
problem of interpretation the rule is that 
context will be the determining factor 
in a disputed passage. In the same book 
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of Exodus, just three chapters removed 
in the 7th verse of the 23rd chapter, 
we find: 


Keep thee far from a false matter; 
and the innocent and righteous slay thou 
not: for I will not justify the wicked. 


This is from the Authorized (King 
James) Version and compares favorably 
with the same passage in the Douay 
Version: 


Thou shalt fly lying. The innocent 
and just person thou shalt not put to 
death: because I abhor the wicked. 


It is argued that martyrdom and 
death of a hero in combat are forms of 
suicide and that maintenance of “per- 
sonal integrity” through euthanasia 
should also be justifiable. Martyrdom is 
not per se voluntary death. Force ap- 
plied externally produced death as an 
alternative to renouncing the true faith 
which would of itself have been sinful. 
Heroic death in a just war to halt an 
unjust aggressor and protect the inno- 
cent has no parallel in arguing the valid- 
ity of euthanasia—violation of the God- 
given trusteeship over life in order that 
relief of pain may be effected. The 23rd 
chapter of Exodus enjoins against put- 
ting the innocent and just person to 


death. 


HOSE WHO argue for euthanasia 
would impale their antagonists by 
urging that if it be not permissible to 
shorten life it follows with equal force 
that it is immoral to lengthen or pro- 
long life. This is a full-blown non- 
sequitur. The Redeemer of the human 
race raised the dead to life, gave sight 
to the blind, healed lepers and Himself 
submitted to the agony of the Cross. 
There is adequate argument favoring 
the physician’s healing work, none for 
the evil advocated by the proponents of 
euthanasia. 
Some would argue that because a few 


physicians are held to perform eutha- 
nasia in secret the procedure should be 
legalized and regulated and sanctioned 
by law. A thing which is intrinsically 
immoral will be no less so by legalizing 
it. 

The question is raised: if one cannot 
end a life under any circumstances, how 
can he start one? There seems to be 
adequate authority for the elective privi- 
lege of bringing forth progeny. The di- 
rective given our first parents in Genesis 
to increase and multiply and fill the 
earth would seem to establish procrea- 
tion as a good act. 

Many proponents of euthanasia go to 
considerable lengths to draw vivid and 
heart-rending pictures of the sad state 
of terminal cancer patients. Such refer- 
ences as “the hideous torture of a meta- 
static (spreading) cancer” and “a pa- 
tient dying of a metastatic cancer is al- 
ready dead, even though still breathing” 
are evoked. This is extremely ill-advised 
language and when directed toward the 
more than twelve per cent of our popu- 
lation who are dying of or will die of 
cancer is little short of barbarous. Such 
charges are simply not borne out by ex- 
isting facts. 

The writer during recent years has 
confined his practice of medicine to ser- 
vice on the staff of a hospital devoted 
to the care of terminal diseases, largely 
cancer. He has seen properly treated pa- 
tients and notably several physician 
friends remain active and occupied with 
valuable productive labors until a very 
few days before their deaths from can- 
cer. Treatment with hormones has re- 
duced pain in many instances and 
cleared up some lesions in others. Psy- 
chotherapy has aided patients to adjust 
to existing realities. A number of new 
pain-relieving agents have been devel- 
oped and are used to good effect. 

The blocking, injecting, or cutting of 
pain-carrying nerve tracts has been of 
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tremendous value. Occupational therapy 
and physiotherapy have helped. The use 
of novocaine injected into the blood- 
stream has benefited certain cases. The 
operation of prefrontal lobotomy where 
certain nerve pathways in the forward 
portion of the brain are divided has pro- 
duced results which are at times phe- 
nomenal. Patients have actually gained 
weight and enjoyed games and radio 
programs and visits from their loved 
ones. The disease process unfortunately 
continues, but the patient is given dra- 
matic relief from the constant intrusion 
of pain as commonly experienced. 
With the long list of developments in 
therapy and in various substances for 
promoting relaxation and freedom from 
pain it is an inadequate physician who 
must urge euthanasia. It is only in re- 
cent years that adequate studies have 
been forthcoming on the physiology of 
pain. Wide variations in individual tol- 
erance are noted. Certain physicians of 
advanced years have, indeed, advocated 
mercy killing. It is sometimes suspected 
that medical progress cannot cope with 
the changes attendant upon senility. 


HE PROPONENTS of euthanasia 

strive desperately to define the type 
of case which a physician would pre- 
sumably agree to execute. The infalli- 
bility of physicians is not such as to 
warrant bestowing upon them the right 
of life and death. The idea of an incur- 
able disease is intolerable to any physi- 
cian worthy of the name. Many injuries 
and diseases formerly fatal can now be 
cured, or adequate adjustment can be 


made. Among these are spinal cord in- 
juries and such diseases as diabetes and 
pernicious anemia. It would be a rash 
person who would predict the definitive 
treatment of any disease even a few 
months hence. 

God’s commandment: “Thou shalt not 
kill,” applies in a special manner to the 
physician. To him in a very special man- 
ner has been assigned responsibility for 
the effort to stretch out the number of 
man’s allotted days. The executioner is 
not usually an object of respect and af- 
fection in the community. Such would 
be the lot of physicians if the propon- 
ents of euthanasia have their way. 

Even in warfare the physician con- 
tinues his mission of healing. He is ex- 
empt from killing under the Geneva 
Convention. He is welcomed into the 
sickroom and the hospital ward as the 
friend and confidant of the crippled, the 
disabled, and the suffering. 

Pain is not the worst evil in life. The 
worst evil in life is sin. To commit sui- 
cide or murder for the relief of pain is 
to employ a sinful means to overcome 
an immeasurably lesser evil. It can be 
argued that euthanasia deprives a pa- 
tient of his faculties at the supreme mo- 
ment of life. The patients who often and 
mysteriously find reconciliation with 
their God in the last few moments of 
life must not be deprived of that oppor- 
tunity by advancing the hour through 
induced unconsciousness. 


It becomes increasingly incumbent 
upon physicians to espouse unpopular 
causes. This is not for them a new role. 
Drastic remedies, radical surgery, am- 
putations must often be prescribed “for 
the good of the patient.” The good phy- 
sician opposes euthanasia “for the good 
of the public.” Morality is often unpleas- 
ant for us creatures. It is often unpopu- 
lar. God’s laws are clear and unequivo- 
cal. They must be obeyed. It’s as simple 
as that! 
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The Locus of Responsibility in Counseling 


THE ULTIMATE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IS THE ASSUMPTION BY 


EACH INDIVIDUAL OF THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIS 


OWN LIFE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


BY H. WALTER YODER 


Pastor of Rockford Congregational 
Church, Rockford, Michigan 


YOUNG girl of 19 appeared at my 
office and asked me to “pray for 
her.” She had shut herself off from other 
people, had suddenly become conscious 
of dangerous signs, and was afraid that 
God was to visit some terrible punish- 
ment on her. Since she was in terror of 
approaching God herself, she sought me 
to pray for her. 

Since she presented the essence of her 
problem and need as a new relationship 
with God, I asked myself: What respon- 
sibility can I realistically assume in the 
creation of this desired new relationship 
with God? It raised for me in a new and 
fresh way the problem of prayer and 
therapy: In what respect can one pray 
for another? 

In this particular case, I told her that 
I could pray with her, but not for her, 
that together we would have to work to- 
ward an approach to God in prayer, 
which would truly bring her along to 
Him. In saying this, I was conscious 
that there is an essential decision “to 
dare face God” which no person can 
make for another, and, secondly, that 
the therapy needed to dissolve her ob- 
stacle required some effort on her part. 

We did work together on that basis, 
exploring the fears and needs and dan- 
gers involved. While she became more 
coherent and stable, she discontinued 


the contacts before I was satisfied. This 
question of the locus of responsibility, 
however, has remained with me. Observ- 
ing the locus of responsibility in my 
own counseling has been an enlightening 
experience and it may provide a good 
perspective from which to examine any 
counseling relationship. 

In any counseling relationship we can 
detect the varying responsibilities as- 
sumed by pastor and parishioner. Some 
pastors only receive parishioners in their 
office, others will assume responsibility 
of going to their homes and even ques- 
tioning them in regard to problems. 
Some pastors insist on seeing both mates 
when one comes to him, others see only 
the one. Some will pray but not give 
money, others will give money but not 
prayer. 

Furthermore, we find the same pastor 
assuming varying responsibilities with 
different parishioners. He advises one 
but doesn’t evaluate him, he interprets 
another but gives no advice. One is 
tempted to ask: What is desirable? Is 
there some consistent and proper area 
of responsibility which the pastor should 
assume and some consistent and proper 
area where the locus of responsibility 
must rest in the parishioner? Or must 
we vary that with each relationship? If 
so, by what criteria? 


EFORE dealing with the questions 
raised, I should like to point out 
why the locus of responsibility is of 
such great import to the religious coun- 
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selor. In fact, the religious dimension of 
therapy can be stated from this perspec- 
tive. The ultimate religious problem is 
the assumption by each individual of 
the responsibility of his own life and its 
implications. Insofar as any process 
serves to make clearer to the individual 
the nature and extent of the responsi- 
bility of his life, that has a religious di- 
mension. 


Far from being merely a peripheral 
matter, every word and act in the rela- 
tionship which makes clearer or ob- 
scures the nature and extent of the par- 
ishioner’s responsibility for his own life 
has religious significance. All of therapy 
can be seen as an effort to help the par- 
ishioner achieve clarity about the three 
phases of his responsibility, expressed 
very well in this prayer of Reinhold 
Niebuhr: 


O God and Heavenly Father, 

Grant us the serenity of mind to ac- 
cept that which cannot be changed, 
The courage to change that which can 
be changed, 
And the wisdom to tell the one from the 
other, 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Every problem and conflict reveals 
this inevitable tendency to misjudge our 
responsibility, either by being overly- 
responsible and assuming all kinds of 
burdens our life cannot possibly match 
or being under-responsible and living at 
half capacity. The first seeks to find se- 
curity in unrealistic human power (play 
God), the other seeks the security of 
withdrawal which refuses the implica- 
tion of the image of God in every indi- 
vidual. To clearly ascertain and exer- 
cise whatever responsibility rests in our 
individuality is the imperative of life 
which no other person can or dares as- 
sume for us. 

One of the commonest questions asked 
in groups or by individuals in marriage 


classes is: What about pre-marital or 
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extra-marital sexual intercourse? When 
the pros and cons have been reasoned 
out, some sensitive spirit is sure to say: 
“But somehow that isn’t convincing. It 
doesn’t answer the question for me.” Of 
course not! That decision must u!ti- 
mately be made by him, and much as 
he wishes someone to share the respon- 
sibility for making it, such responsibil- 
ity can only be assumed by another at 
the risk of prostituting his soul, i.e., not 
meeting the ultimate responsibility of 
his life. 

In every marital conflict I have ob- 
served or dealt with this confusion about 
the locus of responsibility played a ma- 
jor role. One of the mates desires to 
change the other, thus seeking to assume 
responsibility in another life which can 
never be assumed by another individual. 
He may rightly say: “As she now is, | 
cannot live with her.” His choice then 
becomes whether to leave or stay, or 
under what conditions he will leave and 
what conditions stay. But to presume to 
dictate the direction of another person’s 
life encroaches upon her ultimate and 
untransferable responsibility. To ascer- 
tain the realistic locus of responsibility 
(area of choice, decision, action) for 
each is the beginning of a realistic so- 
lution. 

Every individual is given a life which 
he alone must live. The beginning of 
health, whether physical or spiritual, is 
to ascertain and fulfil the realistic di- 
mensions of responsibility that he learns 
his life can handle. So far, we have 
pointed out that in every relationship 
there is some ultimate locus of responsi- 
bility that must rest in each individual, 
and the discovery of the realistic extent 
of that responsibility is a vital religious 
process. 


INCE the attitude of the counselor 
will be an important feature of 
what the parishioner learns, it is fruitful 
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to examine what type of remarks reveal 
where he assumes the locus of responsi- 
bility to be. In a similar study a group 
of judges distinguished the following 
types of revealing remarks: 

Simple contribution to emerging 

thought. 

Accepting, reflecting, clarifying state- 

ments. 

Questions concerning the content of 

what another said. 

Formulating the issue. 

Discussion of procedure. 

Whenever these types of remarks are 
made in the discussion, the counselor 
tends to give cues as to where he as- 
sumes the locus of responsibility to rest. 
For example, we will find some counsel- 
ors consistently formulating the issue 
with an air of “This is it. I am expert 
here and you must learn to accept my 
knowledge.” Another: “As I get it, it 
goes like this. This is a mutual enter- 
prise.” Still another, “It’s up to you to 
decide what’s the matter.” Here we have 
the locus assumed to rest in the coun- 
selor, in the mutual relationship, and in 
the parishioner, respectively. 

Following is the electrically recorded 
verbatim record of a counseling excerpt. 
What attitude does the counselor reveal 
toward the locus of responsibility? A 
high school boy is struggling to decide 
if he should head for the ministry: 


Bos: Then should I. . . should a per- 
son devote their whole life to Christian- 
ity as some of the greatest Christians 
who have lived have? 

(1) Pastor: How do you feel about it? 
Bos: I guess I’ve thought about both 
sides of it . . . between two sides. 

(2) Pastor: Just feel undecided about it 
now. . . . Hard to decide. 

Bos: I’m probably more in favor of be- 
coming a full time Christian . . . spend- 
ing all my time in it. I don’t, but I think 
I favor that idea more than the other. 
(debates implications and conflicts with 
self.) ... and I feel as though it would 
be better if I did. If I didn’t come to a 
conclusion, then I would be the kind of 
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person who would spend part of their 
time as a Christian and part of their 
time in other things . . . social and like 
that. 
(3) Pastor: Really want to make the de- 
cision about it then, so you won’t just 
drift along into the other state, huh? 
Bos: Well, if I didn’t make a decision, 
I would . . . (debates with self further.) 
. Did you decide to become a full 
time Christian . . . a pretty full time 
Christian . . . did you struggle with the 
same problem . . . of you going into the 
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ministry . . . whether you’d miss some 
of the other things out of life or not? 
(4) Pastor: I guess so, yeah. 


(1) reveals the pastor feels the re- 
sponsibility for this decision rests on 
Bob and the way he feels about it, rather 
than on the pastor or their relationship. 
(2) recognizes the internal conflict but 
does not assume any responsibility in 
forcing the solution of it. (3) adds 
slightly to what Bob has said, thereby 
assuming some responsibility in formu- 
lating the issue, yet very slightly and 
tentatively. (4) indicates assuming re- 
sponsibility for reply to questions, mak- 
ing a contribution, revealing hearty and 
interested participation, but assumes no 
further responsibility in adding material 
or otherwise taking the cue to guide the 
conversation. 


OLLOWING is a recorded excerpt 
from a contact with a young woman 
concerned about her vocation and faith: 


Jean: Maybe if I talk about something 

else, I'll forget about it. 

Pastor: I see, you mean you'd like a 

kind of distraction? 

Jean: M-hm. 

Pastor: . . . to take your mind away 

from it? Really not sure whether you 

want to work on it or not, huh? 

Jean: I don’t know where to go on it, 

anyway. 

Note in this exchange that the pastor 
apparently assumes the locus of respon- 
sibility to rest within himself in matters 
of procedure and in the client in mat- 
ters of formulating the issue and con- 
tent. He rather pointedly reveals what he 
considers Jean’s work to be. Note, this 
sounds like hostility, and it was. Jean, 
as we might expect, begins to defend 
herself. 

In discussing where the locus of re- 
sponsibility should rest and by what 
criteria we decide, we must first note 
that in practice every counselor assumes 
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the locus within himself in some mat- 
ters, within the relationship in others, 
and within the parishioner in_ still 
others. This varies according to the par- 
ishioner. A counselor who consistently 
leaves the responsibility for coming to 
the office with his client will, on occa- 
sion, go to the home of an ailing per- 
son. Flexibility, as in most matters, 
must be counted in every good coun- 
selor. 

This, however, does not deny that 
there may be consistency of some sort. 
Otherwise, we simply act on caprice and 
there is no way to determine a better 
method. It seems likely that the same 
principle we think important for the 
parishioner is likewise applicable to the 
pastor-counselor; namely, that he achieve 
clarity about the realistic responsibili- 
ties of his own life and then act upon 
that. 

This would require that he decide 
only matters in which he is prepared to 
take the consequences. It would elimi- 
nate the kind of advice-giving in which 
other persons must take the consequen- 
ces of acting on that advice. It would 
preserve a very great caution in ap- 
proaching the interior “holy ground” 
of another’s life and presuming to de- 
cide what he ought to do. It would, on 
the other hand, free from rigid re- 
straints of technique or profession those 
areas where consequences are clearly 
perceived and could be assumed. 

In seeking for a perspective from 
which to view our counseling in its re- 
ligious dimension, I propose the locus 
of responsibility as a fruitful concept 
for study and elaboration. This paper 
has demonstrated some of the ways the 
locus of responsibility is revealed within 
the counseling interview and has at- 
tempted to state in general the realistic, 
and therefore helpful, locus of responsi- 
bility in the therapeutic process. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BRIEFS 


of Interest to Ministers 


Edited by Pau E. JoHNson and CHARLES A. SULLIVAN 


| fa THESE urgent days of multiple duties and voluminous printing there is the 

difficult problem of how to keep read up. The pastor touches life at so many 
points that he needs to be well-informed in every sector of human advance. He 
needs to know and to utilize the discoveries of the sciences, the principles of 
human relations, the insights of psychology, the techniques of psychiatrists and 
group therapists. 

The American Psychological Association has a monthly publication, “Psycho- 
logical Abstracts,” which gives thumbnail sketches of psychological publications 
from many languages and countries of the world. Through the courtesy of its 
editor, Dr. C. M. Louttit, we will select and present each quarter some of these 
abstracts which are most significant for the pastor. The following abstracts are 
from Volume 23 (1949). The code at the end of each abstract refers to its number 


in this volume. 
Counseling Methods 


Counseling is one of the essential func- 
tions of the pastor and teacher. Studies 
in how to counsel are becoming increas- 
ingly helpful in clarifying the values 
and limits of this relationship. The first 
abstract shows how counseling may be 
effective as an educational technique; 
the others evaluate directive and non- 
directive methods. 


Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis.) Counseling—an educational technique. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1949, 9,89-94.—Coun- 
seling is viewed as an educational medium 
which can benefit not only students with prob- 
lems, but all students. The counseling benefits 
for students who have no difficulties are those 
which emerge from a constructive social per- 
sonal relationship: a responsible relationship 
with a respected adult; an opportunity for 
the student to feel someone is interested in 


him and to recognize and verbalize his 
goals; the acquisition of skills and facts 
taught most effectively in personal inter- 
views. The changes required in the counsel- 
or as well as in the counseling situation and 
the educational program (if this new role 
for the counselor is to be assumed), are out- 
lined. (PA 5769) 

Butler, John M. On the role of directive 
and non-directive techniques in the counsel- 
ing process. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1948, 8, 
201-207.—The counseling process is viewed 
as consisting of two phases: the adjustive 
phase in which emphasis is on the personal 
and emotional problems of the client and 
the distributive phase in which vocational 
and educational problems are focal. In the 
adjustive phase, non-directive techniques are 
most appropriate. Their application enables 
the client to choose new and rational goals 
and to enter the second or distributive phase 
of counseling. In this phase, counseling tech- 
niques can become increasingly directive, 
since the client is able to make constructive 
use of authoritative information given by the 
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counselor, evaluation of test scores, presen- 
tation of possible alternatives, etc. The term 
directive techniques should not connote giv- 
ing suggestions and slanted information 
based on counselor-selected goals, which is 
characterized as “bad counseling in any con- 
text.” 16 references. (PA 4244) 

Thorne, Frederick C. (U. Vermont, Burl- 
ington.) Further critique of non-directive 
methods of psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol. 
1948, 4, 256-263.—“This study has reported 
clinical impressions derived from the non- 
directive handling of more than 200 unselect- 
ed cases encountered in private practice in- 
cluding all types of disorders. In our opinion, 
non-directive methods constitute an important 
technological advance but cannot be consider- 
ed to represent a complete and unique system 
applicable to all clinical situations. . . . It 
is proposed that the time has come to aban- 
don the attempt to establish schools or sys- 
tems based on . . . artificial classifications 
... in favor of a genuinely eclectic approach 
which would seek to relate all known meth- 
ods with emphasis on seeking to understand 
their nature, indications, and contraindica- 
tions.” (PA 197) 


Family Living 


It is in the family that the mental 
health and social attitudes of persons are 
first formed. Behavior problems and 
neurotic trends arise inescapably from 
unhealthy family living. It is therefore 
urgent for the pastor to give constant 
attention to the emotional needs and 


spiritual resources of family living in — 


his parish. 


Baldwin, Alfred L. (Antioch Coll., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio.) Socialization and the parent- 
child relationship. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 
127-136.—Observations of 67 pre-school chil- 
dren, age 4, in the experimental nursery 
school of the Fels-Research Institute indicate 
that parental behavior affects the socializa- 
tion process of the young child by tending to 
“raise or lower his willingness and ability 
to behave actively toward his environment.” 
Specifically, the effects of democracy and 
control in the home were analyzed in terms 
of a battery of child behavior variables ob- 
tained from independent observers. Democ- 
racy in the home was found to “raise the 
activity level and to produce an aggressive, 
fearless, planful child, likely to be a leader, 
. . . but also more cruel than the average 
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child of his age.” Control and lack of de- 
mocracy tend to produce a “quiet, well-be- 
haved, non-resistant child, who is at the 
same time socially unaggressive and restrict- 
ed in his curiosity, originality, and fanciful- 
ness.” Activity level in the home was also 
shown to be significantly related to emo- 
tionality and interpersonal relations. Charac- 
teristically, authoritarian parents tend to ob- 
tain conformity from their children at the 
expense of personal freedom, while demo- 
cratic parents tend to run the risk of produc- 
ing too little conformity to cultural demands. 
(PA 5344) 

English, O. Spurgeon. Adolescence. Philad. 
Med., 1947, 42, 1025-1026.—Adolescence, in- 
stead of being one of the happiest and most 
constructive times in the life of every person, 
is too frequently spoiled by adults who make 
the period more full of conflict than neces- 
sary. Adults fear that the adolescent will not 
grow up to be a worker, that he will not be 
sufficiently obedient, co-operative or grateful, 
that he will go astray sexually. These and 
many other fears on the part of adults cause 
the parent to be too frequently admonishing, 
scolding, criticizing. In general, the parent 
acts too often as a brake on all the adoles- 
cent’s strivings to choose a vocation and the 
educational preparation for it, to emancipate 
himself, to make friends with the opposite 
sex, to integrate himself. (PA 2621) 

Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Essentials of good 
parent-child relations. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1949, 50, 528-538.—Good parents are well- 
adjusted people, with sincerity and common 
sense, able to identify themselves with their 
children and understand their feelings. They 
are frank and honest in answering questions, 
sincere in their emotional responses, capable 
of showing affections, and interested in the 
pleasures, activities, and development of their 
offspring. They possess firm and quiet con- 
trol, are consistent in discipline, dependable 
and orderly in all necessary routine, making 
fair demands, and providing social contacts 
outside the home. Their children are apt to 
develop desirable character qualities. They 
are friendly, interested, enthusiastic, self- 
confident, stable emotionally, and able to 
evaluate themselves realistically. An indi- 
vidual who has healthy, stable, courageous, 
and loving parents is apt to be a good stu- 
dent, a good worker, husband or wife, a 
good leader, and a good citizen. (PA 6110) 


Group Dynamics 
The mounting tensions in the world 
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today point to our desperate need for 
better human relations. Psychologists 
and psychiatrists are taking increasing 
responsibility for the understanding and 
communication of dynamic social forces. 
The pastor is a community leader who 
works with groups of various size and 
composition. Acquaintance with the ther- 
apeutic principles and values of group 
work provides him with skills and ap- 
preciations to do his work more effec- 
tively. 


Forel, O. L. (St. Prex, Switzerland.) Re- 
sentment: an obstacle to re-education. Ment. 
Hyg. N. Y., 1949, 33, 177-199.—Following 
Max Schelex’s argument, it is concluded that 
four conditions are observed in any resent- 
ment: injustice suffered, powerlessness to do 
anything about it, refusal to acknowledge the 
inferiority, and drives resulting from the 
thwarted desire for revenge. The mental ef- 
fects are classified as depreciation of advan- 
tages enjoyed by others, exaltation of th un- 
fortunate, resentment coloring the entire 
mental life, searching for other sufferers 
who might become followers, and echothy- 
mia. Applications of these considerations are 
made to the family and the problem of rear- 
ing children reasonably free from resent- 
ment, and to industrial conflict. (PA 5618) 


Hobbs, Nicholas. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Group psychotherapy in 
preventive mental hygiene. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1948, 50, 170-178.—In the absence of a sufh- 
cient number of psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists for individual treatment, group 
therapy is suggested, with small, homogene- 
ous groups to be led by specially qualified 
teachers, personnel workers, ministers, and 
psychological and psychiatric technicians. In 
this non-directed or client-centered therapy, 
the leader turns to the group for direction, 
in the quest of that group for mental health. 
He establishes an atmosphere but intrudes 
little, and exercises his leadership merely as 
the therapeutic agent. This sharing of re- 
sponsibility for helping others is in itself 
therapeutic. Such treatment involving self- 
help is especially appropriate for the discon- 
tented, those who just miss being happy, 
those too fearful to be spontaneous, the 
quietly desperate, and those who fail to pre- 
serve uniform self-control. Among such in- 
dividuals, under proper guidance, there are 
great resources for improvement. (PA 2248) 
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(Inst. Soc. Res., New York.) Portrait of the 
American agitator. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1948, 
12, 417-429.—Statements of agitators (Gerald 
L. K. Smith, Fr. Charles E. Coughlin, Curt 
Asher, et al.) were analyzed and char- 
acteristics were found in which these men 
differed from reformers and revolutionaries. 
They (1) used broad grievances that took 
in every area of social life; (2) pointed out 
persons or groups, not objective structures, 
as the cause of troubles; (3) used a variety 
of grievances; and (4) articulated and di- 
rected the often expressed feelings of a group. 
They were vague about causes of injustice 
and made no attempt to relieve the condi- 
tions, rather, they emphasized the unrest. 
Such agitators should receive attention as 
symptoms of basic social disorganization and 
not merely dismissed as lunatics. (PA 2648) 


Mental Hygiene 


One of the most fruitful fields of serv- 
ice for the minister is in promoting the 
mental health of his people. It is incom- 
parably better to prevent maladjustment 
than to seek to restore health after a 
breakdown occurs. Childhood is the 
golden age for mental hygiene, yet much 
remains to be done to produce spon- 
taneous and secure emotional attitudes 
in growing children. The following ab- 
stracts help to point the way. 


Appel, Kenneth E. (U. Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia.) Psychiatry and human relations. 
Understanding the Child, 1949, 18, 3-8.—A 
series of “rules for effective living,’ quali- 
ties of emotional and mental health, are 
enumerated. They are comprised of the fol- 
lowing capacities: to use one’s abilities ef- 
fectively and with enthusiasm; to work to 
worthwhile ends; to cooperate with others; 
to tolerate frustration; to persist in effort; 
to take responsibility; and to show love to 
something beyond self. Aspects of child-rear- 
ing related to the above are discussed. (PA 
5342) 

Arkin, E. A. Gigiena dooshevnoy zshizni 
rebionka. (The hygiene of the mental life of 
the child.) Semia i Shkola, 1948, (Feb.), 12- 
15.—Several conditions are essential to the 
child’s mental health: a sense of joy of liv- 
ing and wellbeing; love, tenderness, atten- 
tion; faith in one’s self and in one’s abili- 
ties; a full life and absorbing interests. The 
joyous spirit of the child derives from the 
home, from its general atmosphere and in- 
trapersonal relationships. Morbidity, censor- 
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ial attitudes, and repressive measures tend 
to depress the child. Physical surroundings 
and physical care are contributing factors. 
Love, tenderness, attention are undeniable 
needs which must be gratified in the child 
in order to effect a wholesome development. 
Love stimulates and strengthens the child, 
enabling it to mobilize its energies to the 
fullest. No degree of scientific upbringing 
can compensate for this factor. Emotionally 
deprived children have shown marked re- 
covery from depression and withdrawal as 
a result of kindness and attention. Love, 
however, is not to be confused with over- 
indulgence, which leads to the development 
of egocentricity, tyrannical attitudes, and 
willfulness. Play is the first step to a pro- 
ductive life and should be respected and en- 
couraged. Gradually and in proportion to 
its developmental level the child should be 
introduced to constructive work. (PA 4150) 

Hymes, James L., Jr. (State Teachers Coll., 
New Platz, N. Y.) Enjoy your child—ages 
1, 2, and 3. Publ. Affairs Pamphil., 1948, No. 
141. 32 p. 20c.—Stressing the attainment of 
independence and security as the chief de- 
velopmental goals of the period 1-3 years 
this pamphlet is designed to help parents 
understand and contribute to the realization 
of these growth objectives. The specific ways 
in which the child strives for power and 
mastery are outlined, and practical sugges- 
tions for promoting independence are offered. 
The importance of “unconditional love” from 
parents is cited in the discussion of the drive 
for security. Common threats to security are 
indicated with the appropriate precautions to 
be taken. (PA 123) 


Psychiatry and Religion 


Religion and psychiatry have much 
in common both in aim and methods of 
helping people to help themselves. Yet 
there are misunderstandings and sus- 
picions which interfere with interpro- 
fessional co-operation for the healing of 
personality distresses and disorders and 
even more for the enlarging of free and 
responsible living among the so-called 
healthy. To clarify and explore common 
ground will be of value to both profes- 
sions. 

Ginsberg, Sol W. Man’s place in God's 
world, a_ psychiatrist’s evaluation. Cincin- 


natis Hebrew Union College—Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, 1948. 30 p. 50c.—Speaking 
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specifically of psychoanalysis and religion, 
the author points out that there are at least 
three problems which are of central concern 
to both. First, the problem of the egotism of 
man, that is, “the discovery of the proper 
balance between himself and his immediate 
family and the world outside.” Second, the 
problem of the basic conflicts in the human 
being between “current enjoyment and con- 
structive planning for the future which in- 
volves sacrifice of enjoyment.” Third, the 
problem of the individual’s acquisition and 
structuring of a system of values. In this 
connection, the author cites the importance 
of that concept of development (held by 
modern dynamic psychoanalytic psychiatry) 
which stresses “the influence of parents and 
those who stand in the role of parents dur- 
ing the earliest years of life.” In conclusion, 
it is suggested that instead of expending en- 
ergy in conflict with one another, religion 
and psychology should share the task of fur- 
thering “constructive forces making for the 
good way of life.” (PA 4876) 

Terhune, William B. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Conn.) Religion and psy- 
chiatry. J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 15-21.— 
Man is of three inseparable components— 
body, mind, and spirit—each of equal im- 
portance to each other and to the health of 
persons and society. Religion and psychiatry 
strive for the same purpose, to achieve one- 
ness of man with the universe. Regardless 
of other gains and successes, the greatest 
treasure in life is the development of the 
spirit. Where science and religion are in con- 
flict it is because one or the other has re- 
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fused to correct its errors. Religion may be 
at fault in: (1) teaching children a simple 
and too rigid concept of religion, (2) em- 
ploying a repressive rather than a directive 
psychology, and (3) assuming an authoritar- 
ian approach. Churches should establish a 
fact-finding commission to discover the true 
needs of people, what they believe in and 
live by. Lacking a supporting philosophy of 
life, people break under the stress of dan- 
gerous realities. Case studies illustrate the 
need for an adequate religious faith to main- 
tain a wholesome mental health. (PA 3204) 


Yoder, H. Walter. (St. Paul Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, Ill.) Moral and psy- 


chiatric evaluations. J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 


2, 1-5.—Psychiatrists have shown pastoral 


counselors the damage done by “moral” 
judgments in making a person feel guilty 
and defensive. A person may also suffer a 
severe loss of worth by psychiatric evalua- 
tions such as “neurotic,” “emotionally un- 
stable,” or “maladjusted.” When one person 
declares another not a person, i.e., incapable 
of taking responsibility for himself, the effect 
is apt to be traumatic. The difficulty with 
both moral and psychiatric evaluations is in 
assuming the right of one person to order 
and control the lives of others. Both profes- 
sions may learn that “when the locus of 
evaluation is left within the individual, he 
will make more real, accurate, sensitive, bet- 
ter evaluations for himself and even more 
important will come to learn respect for him- 
self and responsibility for his life.” (PA 
3238) 
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WHO’S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Dr. Karen Horney is dean of the 
American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
She is an eminent physician, psychia- 
trist, and psychoanalyst. She is the au- 
thor of such outstanding books as The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis, Our Inner Con- 
jlicts, Self-Analysis, and the most recent, 
Neurosis and Human Growth. 


Dr. F. is director of 
Medical Information and Education for 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 


Dr. C. MENNINGER is gen- 
eral secretary of The Menninger Found- 
ation, Topeka, Kansas. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, and is chairman of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychi- 
atry. He served as Chief Consultant in 
Neuropsychiatry to the Surgeon General, 
U. S. Army, during the last war with 
the rank of Brigadier General. He is 
author of Psychiatry in a Troubled 
World, You and Psychiatry, Psychiatry: 
lts Evolution and Present Status, and 
Understanding Yourself. 


Rev. Howarp C. SCHADE is chairman 


of the Department of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and is pastor of the 
First Reformed Church, Tarrytown, New 
York. 


Rev. Lioyp E. Foster is minister of 
the historic Old First (Presbyterian) 


Church in Newark, New Jersey. He was 
chairman of the panel of the radio pro- 
gram “Someone You Know” which was 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. 


Rev. Sewarp HILtner is Associate 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was previously Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
He is, of course, also our Pastoral Con- 
sultant. 


Rev. H. Water Yooper is pastor of 
the Rockford Congregational Church, 
Rockford, Michigan. 


Rev. Russeit L. Dicks is professor 
of Pastoral Care at the Divinity School, 
Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 


Rev. Paut E. JoHNson is professor of 
the Psychology of Religion, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. He is a pio- 
neer in the field of clinical training for 
the ministry, and has contributed widely 
to the literature in this field. 


Rev. Cuarves A. SULLIVAN received 
his Ph.D. degree from Boston University 
School of Theology. He has recently 
served as Chaplain at the Winter Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital in Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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CONSULTATION CLINIC 


We are very glad to report that the fol- 
lowing individuals have agreed to join 
the panel of experts of our Consultation 
Clinic to answer your questions: Dr. Eugene 
L. Smith, Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of The Methodist Church, New 
York; Rev. Wayne E. Oates, The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Chaplain Anton E. Boisen, Elgin, 
Illinois; Chaplain Ernest E. Bruder, Federal 
Security Agency, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Gotthard Booth, 
Vice Chairman, Commission on Religion and 
Health, Federal Council of Churches, New 
York City; Dr. Henry H. Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Florence Powdermaker, psychi- 
atrist, New York City; Dr. Harold Sea- 
shore, Vice President, The Psychological 
Corporation, New York City; Dr. C. Doug- 
las Darling, Student Medical Clinic, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York; Dr. Sandor 
Rado, Department of Psychiatry, Columbia 
University of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York; Dr. Flanders Dunbar, psychiatrist, 
New York City; Dr. Charles Morris, De- 
partment of Philosophy, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Problem of Responsibility in 
Counseling 


A minister writes: 


Recently I received a letter from a 
young lady, a junior in college, telling of 
her involvement with a married man, 
and asking help from me. My inclination 
is to write her a cordial letter in which 
I seek to suggest that she find help from 
someone close at hand. In other words, 
I doubt the practicability of letter writ- 
ing in the counseling process, especially 
in such a case as this. 


Is this reasonable, or am I rationaliz- 
ing and seeking an “out”? 


A psychiatrist replies: 


Leland E. Hinsie 
New York City 


On the basis of such brief informa- 
tion, advice by letter is risky and, per- 
haps, futile. I think your recommenda- 
tion that she find help from someone 
close at hand is the only sensible one. 


A minister answers: 


Rev. Paul E. Johnson 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


A college junior who is involved with 
a married man is urgently in need of 
counseling, and in writing you of so 
intimate a problem she indicates com- 
plete trust in you as one who will under- 
stand without hasty judgment. To coun- 
sel her by mail would be a reckless pro- 
cedure bound to damage the sound re- 
lationship of mutual confidence that has 
been well earned by previous attitudes 
of non-reproach. To offer advice in a 
letter has the dual danger, first, of mak- 
ing a judgment without knowing the 
circumstances; and second, of prescrib- 
ing without opportunity to have ade- 
quate diagnosis. Not only is the advice 
likely to be unsound, but the effort to 
decide for her is bound to impair the 
democratic relationship by making her 
either dependent on your authority or 
resistant to it. Consequently, she will be 
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less able to decide wisely and you will 
be less able to counsel her from here on. 

This is no time, however, to let her 
feel that you are giving her the brush- 
off, or rejecting her in the midst of her 
distress. If you are the pastor of her 
home-town church you could well sug- 
gest an appointment as soon as she can 
arrange to come home for the week-end, 
when you could view the whole situation 
together. If you know a trustworthy 
counselor in the vicinity of the college, 
that alternative might be suggested. But 
to leave her with no definite opportunity 
to have counseling would be to cast her 
off in a storm, whereas, because of her 
request you have an inescapable respon- 
sibility to stand by her. 


Another minister replies: 


Seward Hiltner, 

Associate Professor of 

Pastoral Theology, 

Federated Theological Faculty 
of The University of Chicago 


The pastor who submits this question 
demonstrates two significant and rele- 
vant insights in the way he asks the 
question. First, he sees that whatever he 
might do or say by letter would not be 
the same as face-to-face counseling. 
Second, he believes some reply is neces- 
sary on his part which is “cordial,” by 
which he seems to mean to reassure the 
girl that she will not be cut off because 
she is in this jam. So far very good. 

It is true that he does not tell us just 
what the girl wrote or the extent of her 
involvement. But one thing can certainly 
be assumed. If she writes to her pastor 
about this, she has a sense of guilt about 
her situation and she associates the min- 
ister with the conscience which judges 
her. What he says, or fails to say, in 
reply, therefore, is said, so to speak, on 
behalf of her conscience. 

The chances are, especially if she 
writes the minister, that her relationship 


September 


with the married man has had a strong 
compulsive element in it, i. e., she has 
“tried her best” but found herself slip- 
ping into it. In a sense, she wants the 
pastor to help her whip up her will 
against it. But if he should try this, he 
would succeed only in deepening the 
conflict. She would try harder. But even 
if she kept away from the man, he would 
still be the center of her emotional at- 
tention. The pastor need not fall into 
such a trap. 

On the other side, he need not let his 
“cordiality” betray him into telling her 
that most college girls go through such 
a phase and not to worry about it. The 
fact is that many do, but to put it this 
way would be to deny the individuality 
and integrity of her problem. 

Whatever the pastor can say to help 
her find some one readily available 
with whom she may discuss this, is of 
real importance. If he can suggest some- 
one he knows personally, this is es- 
pecially good. If that is beyond his 
knowledge, he may know the kinds of 
people to look for—in a nearby pastor, 
a college counselor, etc. But he can do 
more than that. He can suggest and in a 
measure define to her what talking it 
over with a counselor (i. e., a competent 
and understanding person who is not a 
personal friend) can do to help her. He 
can define this in such a way as to dis- 
abuse her of illusions about getting ad- 
vice, but show how clarification of what 
is behind it within her can really help 
her see it straighter and _ therefore 
strengthen her capacity for decision. In 
my view, this should be the main thrust 
of the letter. 

If, in her letter, there was already the 
beginning of an attempt to analyze her 
situation, the pastor might, in his reply, 
also put in his own words his under- 
standing of what she has said about the 
issues. Suppose she has written, for ex- 
ample, “Pastor, I don’t know what 
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made me get into this in the first place. 
His wife goes home to her mother’s 
quite often with the children; and when 
he first asked me to go to dinner one 
of those times, I suppose I was flattered. 
I don’t have as many dates as most of 
the girls, and . . .” The pastor might 
reply: “If I understand you correctly, 
your attraction for this man is due part- 
ly to circumstances, partly to your feel- 
ing flattered, and partly that your other 
dating opportunities have not been as 
many as you might wish. Such a com- 
bination might well lead in the direction 
you report. But you feel pulled two ways 
about the situation, which must mean 
there are forces tugging at you which 
you do not entirely understand. We 
could write about this, as we have tried 
to do here; but in my experience, we 
can’t get down to brass tacks in letters. 
If my letter helps you a bit towards 
clarifying the problem, that is good, 
but it should suggest how much more 
help you may get from a counselor in 
person.” 

That is, under some circumstances 
there can be an initial attempt at clarify- 


ing already stated elements in the con- 
flict, however much these may be merely 
on a symptomatic level. This provides 
a kind of demonstration of the direction 
in which counseling can move. 

One of my peeves is the otherwise 
intelligent counselor, pastor or other- 
wise, who writes: “I do not believe in 
counseling by letter. See someone near- 
by.” This will appear very cold and re- 
jective to the person who wrote. We can, 
I believe, guard against letting people 
believe counseling can be done by mail, 
without in effect having to appear cold 
and detached. And we can always say 
something to help define what counsel- 
ing means and can do. In addition, in 
some circumstances we can make a dem- 
onstrative beginning on how understand- 
ing moves in the direction of clarifica- 
tion. 


We invite our readers’ comments 
about the significance of these questions, 
and we urge them to take advantage of 
this service by sending in their own 
questions. 


Telephone Madison 330 


GROVE SCHOOL 


A small progressive country boarding school (approved by 
the Connecticut State Board of Education) for malaadjusted 
children of normal intelligence. Complete school program 
from first grade through high school graduation—psycho- 
therapy—home-like, non-competitive atmosphere—non- 
sectarian—coeducational—all year round—limited to a 
maximum of twenty-five children. 


Jess Perlman 
Director 


Madison, Conn. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Is Pastoral Psychology New? 


A MINISTER WRITES: 


PastoraL PsycHOLocy is a_ very 
much needed magazine and I have en- 
joyed your first two issues very much. 
I would like, however, to raise two 
questions which I hope will be answered 
in the pages of your magazine before 
very long. 

First, while pastoral psychology is a 
new term, it is but a continuation of the 
ministry’s care for souls. We have added 
some modern techniques developed by 
scientific psychology, but our purpose is 
unchanged. Unfortunately, no one has 
explained the relationship between the 
newer pastoral psychology and the older 
“care of souls” or, as it was sometimes 
called, “pastoral theology.” 

Secondly, many ministers in their en- 
thusiasm for the newer techniques have 
completely dropped the old, and have 
often broken away from their theologi- 
cal moorings. I believe this is the most 
dangerous trend in the field of pastoral 
counseling today. The minister serves 
best as a therapist when he applies the 
theology of his faith to the needs of his 
parishioners. 

I hope that in the near future we may 
see at least a few articles on the relation- 
ship of theology to counseling, and at 
least a few reviews of some of the great 
classics in the field of pastoral counsel- 
ing from the medieval period and post- 
Reformation period. 


—Hugo R. Pruter 
Orford, New Hampshire 


IN REPLY TO MR. PRUTER 


The rapid development of the psycho- 
logical and social sciences has created a 
new interest in the pastoral ministry. 
This has been expressed under such 
titles as pastoral psychology, pastoral 
counseling, and pastoral care. Develop- 
ments in the field of psychology, psychi- 
atry, mental hygiene, and social case 
work have made a tremendous contri- 
bution to the work of the pastor and are 
an invaluable resource in the carrying 
on of his most significant work—minis- 
try to the needs of individuals. These de- 
velopments have made available new in- 
sights into human nature and new tech- 
niques in the relief of human suffering 
and for the guidance of personality to 
its highest possibilities. Most important 
of all, it has placed the individual and 
his needs in the center of focus. 

This, of course, is where it was origi- 
nally and where it always has been with 
the true pastor. Jesus was never too busy 
to deal with the problem of one indi- 
vidual. His ministry can be traced in 
terms of the individuals with whom he 
dealt — Zacchaeus, Nicodemus, Mary 
Magdalene, Peter, James, and John. He 
introduced a spirit of compassion into 
the world which His followers have al- 
ways kept. St. Francis had it when he 
ministered to the lepers outside Assissi. 
Phillips Brooks had it as he met the 
needs of the people of Boston who came 
to him literally by the hundreds, none 
of whom was ever turned away. 

We would do well to study the pas- 
toral efforts of some of these men— 
Richard Baxter, John Frederick Ober- 
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lin, Phillips Brooks, and many others— 
not for the techniques which they have 
to offer, although even here there is 
sometimes much to be gained, but more 
for the spirit with which they carried 
on their work. They reveal a real con- 
cern for people and, at times, a keen in- 
sight into their problems. John Watson, 
better known as Ian Maclaren, said: “Be 
kind, for everyone you meet is fighting a 
hard battle.” Washington Gladden re- 
ferred to the pastor as a friend. He said 
the pastor ought to be “the one man in 
all the vicinity to whom the heart of 
anyone in need of a friend would in- 
stinctively turn.” Charles Jefferson re- 
ferred to the minister as a shepherd and, 
with deep understanding, wrote of the 
pastoral ministry in these terms. Nothing 
in modern scientific developments has 
displaced the need for such attitudes. 
These men further reveal a faithful- 
ness to this responsibility which is still 
an inspiration. Richard Baxter divided 
his parish of 800 families in Kidder- 
minster, England, so that he spent a 
minimum of one hour with each family 
each year so that none would be over- 
looked and, as a result of his monu- 
mental efforts, transformed the life of 
the community. Phillips Brooks sur- 
prised the doctors at a hospital by call- 
ing on a negro man when Brooks was 
due at a fashionable reception. When 
asked why he had not sent an assistant, 
Brooks replied that the man had asked 
for him. Such instances could be dupli- 
cated many times. Henry Drummond 
would sit for hours listening to the prob- 
lems of people after his public addresses. 
This is the great tradition in which 
the pastor works. If he can combine the 
spirit of compassion and concern for 
each individual with the insights and 
findings of modern science, if he can re- 
veal the same faithfulness to the task 
and unite his efforts in cooperation with 
the physicians, teachers, social workers 


in the comunity who are also dealing 
with the needs of people, then he will 
have the assurance that he is being true, 
both to the great tradition of which he 
is a part and to the needs of the day in 
which he lives. 


—Charles F. Kemp, 
Executive Secretary, 
University of Nebraska Y.M.C.A. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


A MINISTER REPLIES: 


I should like to comment upon Rev. 
Pruter’s second question first. The moor- 
ings from which some ministers in their 
enthusiasm for new techniques have 
broken is not theology, but something 
much more concrete, namely the pastoral 
relationship. In deriving a Christian un- 
derstanding of religious counseling, we 
must guard against the over-simplifica- 
tion that we can move directly from the- 
ological statements to the counseling ses- 
sion. Both the counseling and whatever 
theologly may need to be present occur 
within the context of the pastoral rela- 
tionship which is the fundamental ma- 
trix of all a minister’s work. Unfortu- 
nately, most writings on pastoral psy- 
chology either ignore this encircling 
ground, or fail to do it justice. We have 
neither a good theological understand- 
ing of its essential character, nor a good 
analytical description of its elements and 
general qualities. The pastor is still 
largely dependent upon his own sensi- 
tivities and common-sense in deriving 
an understanding of this relationship. 
What does it mean to be a pastor to a 
flock, to bury their dead, to marry their 
youth, to baptize their children, to re- 
ceive their hospitality, to preach to them, 
to be chief executive of their congrega- 
tion, etc.? This concrete web of inter- 
actions has never been thoroughly inves- 
tigated in its entirety. Unfortunately his- 
torical theologies are not of great help 
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since they pay attention only to two as- 
pects of the relationship, namely preach- 
ing and worship. 

Actually, the number of new tech- 
niques is not great. In many the new- 
ness lies rather in better and more pre- 
cise understanding of counseling pro- 
cedures than we have formerly had. 
These understandings make it possible 
for us to use these techniques more ac- 
curately than formerly. But the tech- 
niques are always abstractions from 
some total relationship, and in the case 
of the minister, that relationship is his 
pastoral one. Furthermore, that rela- 
tionship is not built up by adding to- 
gether the several counseling techniques 
which he may adopt. If a minister tries 
to understand the relationship piece by 
piece, instead of viewing the pieces with- 
in their total context of Christian min- 
istry, then he has slipped his moorings. 

There is grave question whether an 
analysis of the entire pastoral relation- 
ship will ever be available. We can usu- 
ally analyze only the more formal as- 
pects of any relationship; its informal 
aspects escape notice. But the pastoral 
relationship is fundamentally an infor- 
mal one, built up through the aggregate 
of unplanned and often unexpected con- 
tacts and interactions with parishioners 
under all sorts of circumstances. The 
relationship becomes structured only in 
certain areas. Fundamentally it is given 
to a minister, by the grace of God, as 
he walks through the conduct of the 
many affairs of his parish. 

If we had available a good analytical 
description of the pastoral relationship 
in its entirety, with general definitions 
of its character, we would then have 
criteria by which to judge the avail- 
ability for the pastor of the various in- 
terview techniques and therapies. Some 
which are usable in other types of re- 
lationship (industry, academic, etc.) 
might have relatively little value for the 


pastor, and vice versa. 

I have no doubt that some of the great 
classical writings on the care of souls 
will provide fruitful suggestions for a 
new understanding of what it means to 
be a pastor. However, | am more con- 
vinced that we need a new statement 
worked out by men with deep cultiva- 
tion of Christian spirit who will move in 
to observe enough instances of pastoral 
activity to discover its fundamental na- 
ture. Such an analysis of the pastoral 
relationship would provide us with an- 
other level of criticism of psychiatric 
techniques. 

The second part of Seward Hiltner’s 
Pastoral Counseling is a first step in the 
direction of understanding the matrix 
relationship of all pastoral counseling. 
Unfortunately it discusses the pastoral 
relationship as “preparation” for coun- 
seling, rather than recognizing con- 
sciously that the relationship is the con- 
tinuing ground of the process. 


—W. B. Blakemore, 
Dean, Disciples Divinity House. 
University of Chicago 


Editor’s Note: We have received a 
good many other communications from 
our readers dealing with several of the 
articles which have appeared; among 
them Dr. O. Spurgeon English’s article 
on “Understanding Human Nature” in 
our first issue, Dr. Roy A. Burkhart’s 
article on “The Service of Memory,” and 
others. These letters, togeher with re- 
plies by the authors involved, will appear 
in subsequent issues. We invite our 
readers’ participation in the Forum. 


RELIGION 


Just as irreligion can appear under re- 
ligious guise, so dawning religion can mas- 
querade under the irreligious. 

—Seward Hiltner 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


NEW MEMBERS 


Three new members were added to 
our Editorial Advisory Board at the spe- 
cial meeting of the board in May. They 
are Chaplain Ernest E. Bruder, Federal 
Security Agency, Saint Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Roy A. 
Burkhart, of the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. David 
D. Eitzen, professor of Pastoral Coun- 
seling, School of Religion, University of 
Southern California. We heartily wel- 
come them. 

Each of these new members has a 
unique and significant contribution to 
make to the journal. Dr. Bruder is close- 
ly associated with the whole clinical 
movement and is now serving as presi- 
dent of the board of the Council for 
Clinical Training. 

We are sure that Dr. Burkhart needs 
no introduction to our readers. His 
church is known throughout the coun- 
try for the comprehensiveness of its pas- 
toral care program; a program which 
he has been and will continue sharing 
with our readers through a series of 
articles. 

Dr. Eitzen will be an outstanding rep- 
resentative of the board on the west 
coast. His pastoral care training pro- 
gram at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and that of Dr. Paul Johnson’s 
at the Boston University School of The- 
ology, are the only ones in this country 
leading to a Ph.D. degree. 

We are looking forward to their par- 
ticipation. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


At the same meeting, the board also 
discussed the validity of organizing a 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club for the 
purpose of helping the minister to 
choose the significant books in the field 
of pastoral psychology, as well as ob- 
taining them at reduced rates. (We have 
been receiving a great many requests 
from readers for a book-buying ar- 
rangement.) The members of the board 
felt that such a club would be very help- 
ful, providing care was taken to select 
unly significant books. We are working 
on this matter and you will hear more 
about it in an early issue. 


A NEW HYMNAL 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
Hymns of Hope and Courage is due to 
appear some time early in the fall. The 
first edition was published by Dr. Boisen 
twenty-five years ago next January and 
this fourth edition is being brought out 
under the auspices of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
launching of the clinical training move- 
ment. 

This hymnal is intended primarily for 
use in mental hospitals. The assumption 
which underlies it is that the aim of the 
service of worship is not merely to re- 
awaken a faith which in many cases is 
associated with the patient’s difficulties, 
but to further the task of re-education. 
It is assumed that religious beliefs and 
attitudes may be effectively implanted 
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through the medium of song, and that 
the function of the tune is to emotion- 
alize and reinforce the words and to 
serve as an aid to recall. Tunes must be 
appealing, but the important considera- 
tion is the behavior sequences which re- 
sult, especially in those who are in proc- 
ess of re-making. 

The aim of this hymnal from the be- 
ginning has been to exclude worship 
materials which were inapplicable or 
likely to be disturbing, and to include 
materials likely to deepen the aspiration 
for a better life, to strengthen the faith 
in the love and forgiveness of God, and 
to foster attitudes of courage and action. 
Particular attention has been given to 
materials which deal constructively with 
the special problems common to insti- 
tutionalized patients. 


SEMINAR FOR MINISTERS 


The Postgraduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy announces a special course in 
counseling for ministers which is to be 
given by Dr. Harry Bone. The course is 
to begin on Thursday, September 28, 
1950, and is to continue on alternate 
Thursdays at 8:50 p. m. for 8 sessions. 
The course fee is $25.00. 

This course will provide religious 
workers with those aspects of psycho- 
therapeutic theory and practice which 
can be utilized in their counseling with 
people in trouble. Verbatim reports of 
counseling experiences will be analyzed 
and evaluated. 

Harry Bone, Ph.D., is an Associate 
and member of the faculty of the Wil- 
liam Alanson White Institute of Psychi- 
atry, and a lecturer at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Other courses which will be of inter- 
est to ministers are: Psychosocial Devel- 
opment, Techniques of Counseling and 
Interviewing, Psychopathology and Psy- 
chodynamics, Principles of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, as well as others. For fur- 


September 


ther information a catalog will be for- 
warded on request. The Postgraduate 
Center for Psychotherapy, Inc. is lo- 
cated at 218 East 70th Street, New York 
21, New York. 


ON MARRIAGE 


The Church of the Advent, Boston, 
Massachusetts, announces that the series 
of lectures on “You and Your Marriage” 
given there early in the year by such 
outstanding authorities as Dr. Erich 
Lindemann, Dr. Gordon W. Allport, and 
others, have been printed and are avail- 
able at 30c each, or $2.10 for the entire 
set of seven. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Church of the Advent 
Marriage Institute Lectures, 135 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


CHAPLAINS’ CONFERENCE 
Dr. Paul B. Maves addressed the an- 


nual Chaplains’ Conference, under the 
sponsorship of the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches, on June 19, 1950, in 
Tewksbury, Massachusetts. The subject 
was, “Older People In Our Society To- 
day.” 

Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, 
Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Navy, spoke 
at a meeting of the Military Chaplains 
Association held in Boston on April 26, 
1950, on the chaplain’s role in the re- 
organized armed services and on the va- 
rious problems of the chaplaincy in the 
new set-up. 


COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


A goodly number of pastors are now 
making use of “Comfort and Strength,” 
a series of devotional folders for the sick 
and shut-in, published twice a month by 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Federation of St. Louis, and edited by 
Harold P. Schultz at 3402 Longfellow 
Boulevard, St. Louis 4, Missouri. These 
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can be used as an aid to pastoral calling 
in the hospital, or mailed by the pastor 
to the sick and shut-in between his vis- 
its. They are inexpensive: one dollar 
per year for a single subscription of 
twenty-four issues, and in quantity 
prices ranging down to sixty dollars a 
year for two hundred subscriptions. 

Most of them are written by hospital 
chaplains or other ministers who have 
had special experience in ministry to 
the sick. Authors include Herbert W. 
Hillebrand, Everett B. Lesher, Merl 
Schiffmann, Carl J. Scherzer, Robert M. 
Trenery, Granger E. Westberg, and the 
editor. A few of the titles are: Don’t 
Cry, For One Who Feels Guilty, Your 
Big Moment (preparation for surgery), 
When Life Falls In, and Why Me? 

As an illustration of the method, 
Mer! Schiffmann in “Don’t Cry” is mak- 
ing the general point that the ability to 
feel pain and suffering may be valuable. 
He opens with the story of a small child 
who had syringomyelitis which pre- 
vented her from feeling pain sensations. 
The theme of his concluding prayer is, 
“.. . put in motion those powers that 
will translate this pain into redeeming 
ends.” 


FAMILY RELATIONS 


Dr. David D. Eitzen, our new board 
member, addressed the northwest region- 
al sessions of the National Council on 
Family Relations at its meeting in June 
at Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon. During the summer Dr. Eitzen also 
delivered the commencement address for 
Bethel College, Newton, Kansas; _at- 
tended the meeting of the Association of 
Theological Professors in the Practical 
Field at Columbus, Ohio; and taught 
courses in psychology of religion and 
pastoral counseling during University of 
Southern California’s summer school. 
Dr. Eitzen also addressed “A Seminar 
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in Medicine, Psychology, and Religion” 
at Glassell Park Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles, California, on May 10, on the 
subject of “Religion In Illness and 
Health.” 


MENTAL HEALTH 


The entire April issue of “The Men- 
nonite Community” is devoted to mental 
health and the role of the minister and 
the church community in achieving it. 


EUTHANASIA 


The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Eng- 
land, told the Voluntary Euthanasia 
Legalization Society: “When we are 
confronted with suffering which so far 
as we can see can have no beneficial 
effect and which is wholly destructive in 
its consequences, there is, I urge, a 
prima facie duty to do what we can to 
bring it to an end.” 


REFUSED VISA 


We are informed by his publishers 
that A. S. Neill, of England, whose book 
The Problem Family is being reviewed 
in this issue, has been refused a visa by 
the United States London Embassy. He 
was planning to visit the United States 
for a series of lectures during the sum- 
mer. No reason was given for the refusal. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


The next International Congress on 
Mental Health will be held in Mexico 
City December 14-22, 1951. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Dr. Margaret Mead, author of “What 
Is Happening to the American Family?” 
in our last issue, gave the Josiah Mason 
Lectures in Social Anthropology, “An- 
thropology and Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion,” at the University of Birmingham, 


England. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS 
by Norman Vincent Peale and Smi- 
ley Blanton (Prentice-Hall—$2.75) 

The Art of Real Happiness is first and 
last an inspirational volume. It is not, 
as the jacket-blurb suggests, a technical 
handbook for ministers and psycholo- 
gists. It is, on the contrary, a book for 
laymen, and its one function is not to 
give them answers to their personal 
problems but to lead them into the faith 
that answers can be found. When it is 
accepted within these limits, the book 
has value. 

Unfortunately, these limits are not 
neatly enough stated, and there is little 
in the book to block the assumption that 
it should be taken more seriously. At 
least one scathing review has already 
appeared, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature. That review is based on the 
assumption that the book is primarily a 
presentation and defense of the tech- 
niques of the Marble Collegiate Church 
clinic. Certainly the book opens with an 
introductory chapter which sketches 
those techniques. The balance of the 
book is cases arranged under such topics 
as the love-hate conflict, relaxation, liv- 
ing under pressure, depression and anx- 
iety, successful marriage, problem drink- 
ing, bereavement, and growing old. In 
the end, however, all that is accom- 
plished, and probably intended, is to as- 
sert that recovery from personal prob- 
lems is possible, and to report that such 
recoveries are taking place through the 


work of Drs. Peale and Blanton. 


The book is not so written that a 
critical discussion of that work can be 
carried forward, and until such a book 
is compiled, Drs. Peale and Blanton are 
under obligation to produce it. This re- 
viewer trusts that they will, for he is 
convinced that they are on the right 
track, especially when set over against 
the bulk of contemporary counseling. 

The procedure at the Marble Collegi- 
ate Church clinic has two major stages. 
These may be summarily described as 
the “unravelling” and the “reknitting.” 
The former is the work of the depth psy- 
chology part of the clinic; the latter the 
work of the pastoral part of the clinic. 
The fundamental thesis of the clinic 
seems to be that depth psychology is 
limited in that its province is that of 
probing and revealing the causes of dif- 
ficulty, and, by bringing these to con- 
sciousness, to lead the counsellee to the 
point where he can begin to reconstruct 
himself and his life. But he needs some- 
thing more than this self-revelation. He 
needs also helpful suggestion and guid- 
ance toward a good life for him. The 
suggestions regarding the nature of the 
good life are provided by religion. To 
use a biblical metaphor, this clinic 
seems to be founded on the thesis that 
when demons are exorcised they will 
only be prevented from re-inhabiting the 
dwelling if a good spirit is put in their 
place. This would seem to be funda- 
mentally sound, and this reviewer would 
wager that it is the point of view which 
in the long run will be upheld. 
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Here is an instance in which psychi- 
atry has admitted that the understand- 
ing of one’s motivations is not adequate 
for the guidance of life, that fundamen- 
tal beliefs and religious faith have their 
role. This admission will not be popular 
with that vast number of psychologists 
who have been blind to their own social 
and cultural irresponsibility. To admit 
the place of fundamental religious no- 
tions in counseling is to begin.to admit 
that ultimate social patterns must be 
given concern. 


The Blanton-Peale technique depends 
on the thesis that if the religious con- 
ceptions held by the counsellee are 
wrong or inadequate they should be re- 
constructed and built up. In_ other 
words, there is within the procedures of 
the Marble Collegiate Church clinic at 
least a rudimentary recognition that 
psychology and religion have a joint re- 
sponsibility for the ultimate shape of 
things, both social and personal. But 
this level of their conscience can hardly 
be appreciated when it is put before the 
public in such a decidedly popular work. 
One is definitely left with the impres- 
sion that these two men are behaving 
much more adequately than their liter- 
ary presentation allows. Indeed, their 
book is so unrigorous intellectually that 
it comes close to discrediting the solid 
accomplishments of their clinic. 

If the Marble Collegiate Church clinic 
is a substantial enterprise, another book 
should be forthcoming. It need not be 
written by Peale and Blanton, perhaps, 
but by someone of more analytical tem- 
per who may not necessarily have the 
gifts for counseling himself, but who 
can watch and deeply understand. When 
that book is produced, the pastoral fra- 
ternity will have what the jacket-blurb 
of this book promises but does not ful- 
fill, “‘a handbook of an approach 
which is challenging and bettering the 
lives of millions.” Millions indeed! How 


many have passed through the Marble 
Collegiate Church clinic in its brief ten 
years. Who writes these blurbs? 

—W. B. BLAKEMORE 


AITH IS THE ANSWER by Smiley 
Blanton, M.D., and Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, D.D. (Prentice-Hall—$2.00) 


When I was asked to review this book 
in its new and completely revised edi- 
tion, I realized that I faced a difficult 
task. Here was a book which originally 
appeared in 1940, and which had been 
read by thousands, and criticized and 
reviewed by clergymen and doctors, as 
well as by those in the field of personal 
counseling. In view of all that had been 
written I felt that there was little 1 could 
contribute. 

Then I had an idea! Why not ask one 
who was being counseled to write a re- 
view? Once the decision was made, it 
was not too difficult to find the ideal 
person whose path to a clear and vital 
faith was not found without pain and 
toil. Therefore, what follows was writ- 
ten by one whose identity will not be 
revealed, but whose deeper feelings have 
been partially expressed and who, today, 
knows what it is to possess Peace 
through finding Faith as the answer to 
the problems that come upon all who 
attempt to walk alone. 


“Here in Dr. Peale’s and Dr. Blan- 
ton’s unique study in Faith, science and 
religion are brought together on the 
platform, not in a debate on different 
sides of a question, neither rebutting the 
other’s views, but wholly and completely 
tegether. A commonly experienced prob- 
lem in living is discussed first by Dr. 
Blanton from the viewpoint of the psy- 
chiatrist; then it is discussed by Dr. 
Peale. But the thing that makes them an 
entity is that the answer to these prob- 
lems is not and never can be in psychi- 
atry alone. The answer is always one 
and the same thing, Faith. 
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“There can be no doubt left in the 
mind of anyone who has been troubled 
by the question of where to find the help 
so desperately needed by so many, if 
the great mistake is not made of think- 
ing of psychiatry and religion as two 
separate solutions to mental unrest. It’s 
like asking yourself whether to trust 
your life to a small shaky life raft or to 
a great ocean-going steamer. The raft 
has its usefulness when you are drown- 
ing, and it will even support you until 
you are picked up by the steamer, but 
the latter will carry you safely through 
the most turbulent waters and vicious 
storms. 

“My only criticism of Dr. Peale’s in- 
spiring writing is that in almost all of 
the case histories from which he draws 
his material, the wonderful results are 
immediate. They are sudden and irrevo- 
cable; there is night and then there is 
suddenly day. Is not the path for most 
of us slower and more tortuous?” 


—Crawrorp W. Brown 


The reader will note the differences in 
values as seen by the two reviews of these 
two books by the same authors. This may, 
of course, be due to differences in points of 
view as well as differences in the values 
of the books themselves. Whatever the rea- 
son, in view of our policy of absolute free- 
dom for our reviewers, we publish both re- 
views in the same issue—Eb. 


ELIGION AND THE CURE OF 

SOULS IN JUNG’S PSYCHOL.- 
OGY by Hans Schaer, translated by R. 
F. C. Hull (Pantheon—$3.50) 


Students of pastoral psychology will 
find this book a valuable exposition of 
Jung’s psychology in relation to its re- 
ligious content and implications. The 
author is a German pastor who has di- 
gested Jung’s writings thoroughly, who 
is well grounded in German philosophy 
and theology, but who shows no evi- 
dence of experience with what we in 


September 


this country would regard as the prac- 
tical side of pastoral psychology. The 
volume should be read solely as 2 theo- 
retical piece, and almost entirely for its 
exposition of Jung’s views rather than 
for those of the author. 

Schaer begins with a brief statement 
of the general points in Jung’s psychol- 
ogy: his notion of the soul or psyche, 
his concept of the unconscious, includ- 
ing shadow, persona, and anima, and 
his psychological typology. He then 
moves to an exposition of Jung’s views 
on religion, as a “psychic occurrence” 
which is “intimately connected with the 
total structure of the soul.” The uncon- 
scious is the “seat of original religious 
experience,” and can work in a purpo- 
sive way. Thus one might say that a 
man’s unconscious religious aspirations 
are better than he is—and his job is to 
catch up. Myths are important for they 
express “what happens in the soul.” 
Psychological types are important even 
for understanding religion and theology ; 
e.g., Tertullian and Origen can be un- 
derstood only as typical introvert and 
extravert respectively. 

Much of Jung’s thought may be un- 
derstood as anti-rationalistic, especially 
in his idea of the importance of sym- 
bols. A living symbol may speak “to a 
man in all his parts and functions” as 
nothing else can. Man’s life is endowed 
with meaning by spirit, but only if re- 
lated to life. Jung does not see religion 
as something man develops in order to 
meet a need, but “in adopting—psychic- 
ally—an active attitude” toward “the 
suprapersonal forces of the soul as 
such.” As the conditions required to get 
men to this differ in time and place, so 
must the forms of religion. 

The idea of compensation bulks large 
in Jung’s view of religion. “ . . . com- 
pensation is the function of religion . . . 
and in the end it always strives to bring 
about man’s wholeness.” In the psyche 
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are light and darkness, good and evil, 
and all the opposites; and a great error 
of Western religion has been in failing 
to acknowledge and domesticate the 
negative. There can be no wholeness of 
personality until the Trinity is made a 
Quaternity by Satan’s inclusion. 

Jung is deeply occupied with the quest 
for individuation. What a man does is, 
“By allowing a part of his being to 
lapse, he fails to become what he really 
has it in him to become.” Where the 
potentiality came from Jung considers 
beyond the scope of psychology. The 
aim of individuation “is an extension 
of personality beyond the ego.” 

Jung has much to say about both 
Catholicism and Protestantism. What 
Catholicism did was to objectify “the 
whole symbolism of the unconscious,” 
placing it outside the individual. “What 
the Reformation did was to undertake 
nothing less than a colossal demolition 
of this objectification. All the psychic 
contents which the religious symbolism 
of the Catholic Church had projected 
into the surrounding world were taken 
back into the psyche.” The Protestant is 
then “delivered up to these psychic pow- 
ers” and “experiences the problem of 
opposites in his own self.” This situa- 
tion is difficult to confront; but just be- 
cause “the Protestant is stripped bare 
of traditional symbols,” the process of 
moving toward individuation is genu- 
inely possible for him. Jung believes few 
people capable of taking this path. 


This descriptive review of Jung’s 
views on religion suggests that there is 
more to be learned from Jung about 
pastoral psychology than has yet been 
recognized. It also suggests that Jung’s 
theory must be examined critically, that 
it is not only the expression of a deeply 
creative mind but also of a mind influ- 
enced by historical conditions which are 
not the same as we in America have ex- 
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perienced. Schaer’s book is an excellent 
step ahead in evaluating the elements of 
permanent significance for religion in 
Jung’s thought. 


—SEWaArRD HILTNER 


HE MATURE MIND by H. A. 
Overstreet (Norton—$2.95) 

This book is making more than sales 
records—it is making a permanent im- 
pact upon thousands of people. Its clar- 
ity and its relevance to modern life may 
make it one of the most influential books 
of our times. Alert ministers will need 
to give more than a superficial consider- 
ation to its strengths and weaknesses, 
for it will help to determine the intellec- 
tual climate of future decades and thus 
leaven the thinking of the minister and 
lay Christian alike. 


The greatest weakness of the book’s 
theoretical basis is its calling the ma- 
turity concept a psychological yardstick. 
When maturity is not adjustment and 
when its criteria include such factors as 
accepting responsibility, being creative, 
voting only after learning the issues, and 
having social imagination, then it is 
good ethical philosophy, but can hardly 
be called science. That no philosophy to- 
day can be really coherent which fails 
to deal with the scientific ideas on which 
the maturity concept is based does not 
make such a philosophy scientific. 

The only other noteworthy weakness 
of the theory is that it has not been re- 
fined to include the ethical in an ade- 
quate way. The goodness-badness theory 
that he attacks is largely a straw man 
set up to be knocked down, because few 
moderns would hold it in the form in 
which he attacks it. However, these two 
weaknesses do not keep the work from 
being of very great value. The chapter on 
“A Heritage of Contradictions” is alone 
worth the price of the book. It should 
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be a homiletical tonic to any alert 
preacher. It is a brilliant discussion of 
the authoritarian, the liberal, and the 
mechanistic strains that clash in the in- 
tellectual confusion and neurotic con- 
flict of our generation. This reviewer 
has seen no other analysis of the spirit 
of our age that approaches its blending 
of philosophical clarity and psychiatric 
insight. It should be put into the hands 
of every thinking churchman. 

The other high spot is a philosopher- 
teacher’s analysis of education. This 
chapter is a rare combination of lucid 
analysis, passionate devotion to a high 
educational ideal, and a realistic sense 
of what is possible. Here, as in the phil- 
osophical chapter, Overstreet is in his 
element. 

A reading of these chapters does little 
to prepare the religiously literate person 
for the fiasco of the chapter on religious 
maturity. Overstreet stirs the reader’s 
hopes with his recognition that there is 
a great deal of immaturity in popular 
religion, and by showing a sincere in- 
terest in religion, but exhibits amazing 
rashness both as to facts and generaliza- 
tions in a field in which he shows only 
a dilettante knowledge. 


However, the fair-minded reader must 
acknowledge that Overstreet’s lack of 
competence to establish criteria of ma- 
ture religion does not invalidate his con- 
tention that religion often is immature 
and often does block growth toward ma- 
turity. It only brings us face to face with 
the question of what is mature religion. 


The practicing pastor would find diffi- 
culty in facing problems of guilt, be- 
reavement, dread of death, and acute 
and prolonged suffering in his congre- 
gation if he confined himself to this 
highly immature approach to religion. 
Nevertheless, this book is one that the 
alert minister can use effectively as a 
“pastoral aid” book. It is difficult to 
imagine a parent, an educator, a news- 
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paper man, a minister, or any responsi- 
ble adult who will not benefit from 
reading it. With the exceptions of his 
approach to ethics and to religion, Over- 
street gives the impression in this book 
of being an unusually mature and crea- 
tive person with a message for his gen- 
eration. 


—O. W. RHODENHISER 


HE BIBLE AND MODERN BE. 
LIEF by Louis Wallis (Duke Uni- 
versity —$2.50) 

This book is a study of the belief in 
God as that belief has reached us 
through the Jewish-Christian tradition. 
It shows that Jewish ethical monotheism 
was of relatively late origin and that the 
first of the Ten Commandments came 
not from the fire and thunder of Mt. 
Sinai but from the struggles of the rural 
clans of Ephraim under the leadership 
of Elijah and Amos against the social 
oppression of the Baal-worshiping rul- 
ing classes. The Hebrew prophets be- 
lieved in a God who is champion of so- 
cial justice and individual morality and 
who is in the thick of human history. 
This belief took more definite form in 
post-exilic Judaism and it reached its 
culmination in the teaching of Jesus. In 
Paul we see a new development. His 
message was one of individual salvation. 
It could not have been otherwise if it 
was to be received by his gentile hear- 
ers. And the individualistic emphasis 
continued throughout the succeeding 
centuries. With the coming of the mod- 
ern world, however, the social emphasis 
has again come to the fore and biblical 
monotheism has become a world faith. 

The distinctive feature of this book 
lies in the attention it gives to the rural- 
urban conflict and to the inter-tribal 
jealousy between the purported descend- 
ants of the beloved Rachel and the hated 
Leah. 


The question which this reviewer 
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would raise has to do with the relative 
importance in the development of He- 
brew monotheism of the pre-exilic in- 
ter-tribal and rural-urban conflicts as 
compared with the national crisis which 
culminated in the Babylonian captivity. 
Dr. Wallis pays little attention to the 
latter. Max Weber regards it as the key 
to any true understanding of the Hebrew 
prophets and their message. It is also to 
be noted that this book has little to say 
regarding modern belief or regarding 
the significance of religious belief in 
general. 

—Anton T. BolsEn 


HAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 
by John Sutherland Bonnell (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury—$2.50) 

This collection of sermons on personal 
and social issues grows out of the au- 
thor’s preaching during the past two 
years at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York. They are a seri- 
ous and, in some instances, brilliant ef- 
fort to come to grips with basic issues 
in our time. There is a clear definition 
of common questions and life situations, 
and both the negative and the positive 
aspects of them are well illustrated with 
material from the Scriptures, literature, 
history, and pastoral experiences. There 
is a refreshing straightforwardness in 
dealing with some of the social ques- 
tions, particularly the relationship to 
Roman Catholicism. Less conspicuous, 
as in most of our sermons, is an account 
of “how” these goals are to come about, 
these relationships maintained, these 
values realized. 

—Rosert D. Morris 


IFE IS FOR LIVING by D. Ewen 
Cameron, M.D. (Macmillan — 
$2.75) 
In this book a professor of psychiatry 
at McGill University takes a far step 
which may cause many to be alarmed. 
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THE RELIGION 
OF A 


SOUND MIND 


R. LOFTON HUDSON 


“It is my firm conviction,” says the 
author, “that the simple faith in 
Christ, sincerely taught and conscien- 
tiously practiced, will do more than 
any other one thing in life to buttress 
frail and nervous people.” 


This volume of 
ten down-to- 
earth messages 
offers whole- 
some, pungent 
advice on such 
important sub- 


ing the 
Beam Spiritual- 
ly,“ and ‘‘Grow- 
ing Old Grace- 
fully.“ Readable, refreshing, 

this series of sermons is pre- $| 50 


sented to help you to know 
how to apply the Christian 
faith to everyday problems. 


at your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


In a book which is popularly written, 
the author includes a discussion of some 
ideas that may not be accorded a popu- 
lar reception. The reason for this is that 
Dr. Cameron has initiated in a tentative, 
yet unmistakable way, an advance in the 
field of psychotherapy by alluding to 
preventive phases of treatment of mental 
and emotional diseases. 


This is to be expected as the natural 
next step in the development of a new 
field within the healing sciences. This 
field has already achieved remarkable 
skill in the treatment of the maladies of 
the human mind. What many readers 
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will find difficult to accept is the fact 
that when the psychotherapist explores 
the preventive phases of this work, he 
embarks upon an evaluation of social 
conventions, behavior, and institutions 
which are as near and as dear to us as 
parenthood on the one hand and our 
prevailing moral codes on the other. He 
becomes concerned about any phase of 
human interrelationships which may 
warp, stultify, or destroy the creative 
and novel potentialities for living that 
inhere in every life. 

Chapter by chapter, the author dis- 
cusses a wide panorama of personal and 
social problems in terms of beliefs and 
practices which we need to alter if we 
are going to prevent the contagion of 
mental-attitudinal diseases from eclip- 
sing the dynamic possibilities of count- 
less numbers of people. 


Life Is for Living is written for the 
layman, and the problems encountered 
are vivified by cases selected from the 
author’s wide clinical experience. There 
is not so much as one technical label or 
term to detract from the simple, straight- 
forward presentation of Dr. Cameron’s 
deep feeling for the richness, novelty, 
and harmony life could possess if only 
we knew some of the “facts of living.” 
It is the kind of book a minister can 
recommend to members of his congre- 
gation who are concerned about increas- 
ing the happiness within the circle of 
their lives. 

At the same time, this is a book which 
the minister himself may well ponder 
over, for it points up an emerging con- 
dition in the realm of moral valuations. 

—RussELL BECKER 


Y FAITH LOOKS UP by Russell 

L. Dicks (Westminster—$1.50) 
When a new book is published by Dr. 
Dicks, past experience leads us to ex- 


pect a practical, usable, and helpful 
piece of work. 

In his foreword Dr. Dicks stresses the 
need of modern-day persons to find deep 
rescources of spiritual help. He says: 
“Emotional tension is a disease of our 
generation which threatens to destroy 
us. The problem of living in this age . . . 
threatens to shake us to pieces both 
mentally and physically unless we can 
thrust our spiritual roots deeply into the 
soil of faith . . .” 

The greatest value of the book lies in 
the fact that it actually demonstrates 
from Scripture how we may meet and 
successfully master the tensions of our 
time, a sense of guilt, worry, fear, suf- 
fering, and other ills that fall to our 
human lot. 

The meditations contained in a num- 
ber of the chapters are written in blank 
verse. In the chapter on Rest and Reas- 
surance, for instance, there are three 
passages of blank verse followed by 
prose meditations on “Be Still and 
Know,” giving explicit instructions on 
how to achieve physical and mental re- 
laxation. 

In this chapter there is a most helpful 
meditation in blank verse on the forty- 
sixth Psalm, which he describes as one 
which was “written at a time when most 
people must have known great insecurity 
in relation to their world and _ their 
God.” It breathes an air of confidence 
and hope. 

The last chapter contains a series of 
blank verse poems on the themes of re- 
pentance, health, gratitude, courage, 
peace of mind, humility, and confidence. 

This little book will provide many 
helpful suggestions for the pastor in his 
ministry to the sick. It may also safely 
be placed in the hands of those who are 
suffering from illness in our homes or 
hospitals. 

—JouNn SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reviews of the more significant of these 


books will appear in later issues. 


Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men, Prentice- 
Hall, $6.00. 

L. Ron Hubbard, Dianetics, 
House, $4.00. 

C. P. Oberndorf, Which Way Out, Int'l. Univ. 
Press, $3.25. 

Sidney Greenberg, The Infinite in Giordano 
Bruno, King Crown Press. 

Robert M. Lindner, Rebel Without a Cause, 
Grune & Stratton, $4.00. 

Flanders Dunbar, Your Child’s Mind and 
Body, Random House, $2.95. 

Henriette R. Klein, Howard W. Potter, Ruth 
B. Dyk, Anxiety in Pregnancy and Child- 
birth, Paul B. Hoeber. 

Alfred D. Fisk, The Search For Life’s 
Meaning, Fleming H. Revell, $3.00. 

Ronald Lippitt, Training In Community Re- 
lations, Harper, $3.50. 

Clyde K. Lambe, The Challenge to You, 
Bond Wheelwright, $2.75. 

Virginia Church, The Adventure of Finding 
God, Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. 

Janet Fowler Nelson, Marriages Are Not 
Made in Heaven, Woman’s Press, $1.75. 
Hervey Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity, C. V. 

Mosby, $6.50. 

Everett R. Clinchy, 4 Handbook On Human 
Relations, Farrar, Straus, $2.00. 

Peter J. Steincrohn, How to Stop Killing 
Yourself, Wilfred Funk, $2.95. 

Louis S. London, Frank S. Caprio, Sexual 
Deviations, Linacre Press, $10.00. 

Shirley A. Hamrin, Counseling Adolescents, 
Science Research Associates. 

Ruth Wendell Washburn, Children Know 
Their. Friends, William Morrow, $2.50. 
Bertrand S. Frohman, Brief Psychotherapy, 

Lea & Febiger, $4.00. 

Fulton Oursler, Modern Parables, Double- 
day, $1.75. 

David Bryn-Jones, The Dilemma of the 
Idealist, Macmillan, $3.00. 

Theodor Reik, Psychology of Sex Relations, 
Rinehart, $3.00. 

Corliss Lamont, The Illusion of Immortality, 
Philosophical Library, $3.95. 


Hermitage 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sex Life in Marrians | 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
— will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. . 


“The best manual to give to persons about to 
be married and to those couples whose marriage 


threatens to fail.”—Ohio State Medical Journal. 


“Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.”’—Journal of Home Economics. 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who have conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


“A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 


modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.”—Science News Letter. 


$2.00 Postfree 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 449 F, 251 W. {9th St., New York [i 


Bertram D. Lewis, The Psychoanalysis of 
Elation, W. W. Norton, $3.00. 

George W. Henry, Sex Variants, Paul B. 
Hoeber, $8.50. 

Paul Popenoe, Marriage is What You Make 
It, Macmillan, $3.00. 

Francis J. Mott, The Universal Design of 
the Oedipus Complex, David McKay, $7.50. 

Wilhelm Stekel, Auto-Erotism, 
$4.00. 

Franz Alexander, Psychosomatic Medicine, 
W. W. Norton, $4.00. 

Louis P. Thorpe, The Psychology of Mental 
Health, Ronald Press, $5.00. 

Otto Pollak, The Criminality of Women, 
Univ. of Penna. Press, $3.50. 

William James, The Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, Dover, $7.50. 

R. Lofton Hudson, The Religion of a Sound 
Mind, Broadman, $1.50. 

Menninger & Devereux, 4 Guide to Psy- 
chiatric Books, Grune & Stratton. 

Strecker & Appel, Discovering Ourselves 
(2nd edit.), Macmillan, $3.50. 


Carl Gustav Jung, Psychology and Religion, 
Yale Univ. Press, $2.50. 


Liveright, 
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Announcement of 


Seminar In Counseling For 
Ministers 
By Dr. Harry Bone a 


Contemporary psychotherapeutic theory 
and practice which can be utilized by 
ministers will be emphasized. 


Starts Thursday, September 28, 1950 
8:50 P. M. and alternate Thursdays 
for 8 sessions—$25.00 


POSTGRADUATE CENTER FOR 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, INC. 
218 East 70 St., New York 21, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 9-7100 


LETTERS 
(continued from page 9) 


Letters Reflect Journal’s Value 


To the Editor: 


. . . You might be interested in the corre- 
spondence that has come to me concerning 
the article on preaching in the June issue. 

A woman from California wrote: “Please 
permit me to thank you for ‘The Therapeutic 
Function in Preaching’ in PasroraL PsycHo.- 
ocy. I do not know when I have read any- 
thing so helpful.” 

A minister from Pennsylvania wrote: “I 
think PastoraL PsycHoLocy promises to be 
one of the most stimulating and helpful jour- 
nals of all that come to my desk. In that 
field, both as to preaching such as you sug- 
gest and as to personal counseling, lies the 
hope of the church in our time, and the 
greatest usefulness of its ministry. .. . Your 
thesis is exactly my own conviction as to 
the most helpful type of preaching.” 

Another wrote in embarrassment and 
strictest confidence asking for a series of 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


September 


conferences on a serious personal problem 
that he has never dared to mention to any 
other person. 

So it goes, merely proving the need for 
your fine journal. I am proud to be associ- 
ated with you even in such a humble role in 
doing such an important work. .. . 


Epcar N. JACKSON 
Newfield Methodist Church 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Important Problem 
To the Editor: 


Your article “The Homosexual in Soci- 
ety” in the April issue of Pasrorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY has just come to my attention. You 
rightly suggest that the pastor of almost any 
church in almost any community has a re- 
sponsibility in this area. 

For many years I have been conscious of 
the problem and in the course of twenty 
years of pastoral experience have dealt with 
a few homosexuals, but have been unable to 
help because of lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

Your article opened up for me the whole 
subject. What further information on the 
homosexual problem is available? How can 
I learn to be helpful and useful? 


(Name Withheld) 


We have received a number of similar 
letters from ministers testifying to the im- 
portance of this question. We are working 
on several articles in the near future which 
will answer some of the questions which are 
raised in these letters 


Religious Educators 


To the Editor: 


By a recent flyer my minister received in- 
formation regarding your new magazine, 
PastoraL Psycuoiocy. I believe that such a 
magazine would be of great help to direc- 
tors of Christian education. 

Because I have found other writings by 
those authors of great benefit and because I 
am especially interested in the maladjusted 
children in our midst, I am asking that you 
consider my subscription along with those 
you are offering ministers. 

EstHer Fox 

Director of Christian Education § 
Harrisonburg Methodist Church 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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